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CHAPTER III 
we / HERE were three sets of steps from the terrace to 


the water, a broad flight in the centre, for use upon 
State occasions, and a narrow flight at either end, 
the western staircase being that in ordinary use, and 
the eastern steps trodden by the servants carrying 
buckets of water from the river to the kitchen. 

“The nearer steps,” Prince Roland said to 
himself, “ offer the most feasible opportunity. T’ll 
try them.” 

He counted his money, for here was probably a case for bribery. He 
found twenty-four gold pieces, and some loose silver. Returning the coins to 
his pouch, he left the bridge and proceeded up the river. until he 
reached a wharf where small skiffs were to let. One of these he engaged, 
and refusing the services of a waterman, stepped in, and drifted down 
the stream. He detached sword and scabbard from his belt, removed his 
cloak, and wrapped the weapon in it, placing the folded garment out of 
sight under the covering at the prow. With his paddle he kept the boat 
close to the right bank, discovering an excellent place of concealment under 
the arch that supported the steps, through which water flowed. He waited 
by the side of the steps for a few moments until a scullion in long gabardine 
came down and dipped his bucket in the swift current. 

“ Here, my fine fellow,” accosted Roland, “do you wish to earn a 
pair of gold pieces? ” and he showed the yellow coins in the palm of his 
hand. 

The menial’s eyes glistened, and he cast a rapid glance over his 
shoulder. 

“ Yes,” he replied breathlessly. 
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“ Then leave your bucket where it is, and step into this wherry.” 

The underling, again with a cautious look around, did as he was 
ordered. 

“ Now throw off that outer garment and give it to me.” 

Roland put it on over his own clothes, and flung his bonnet beside the 
cloak and sword, for the servant was bareheaded. 

“ Get under that archway, and keep out of sight until you hear me 
whistle.” 

Taking the bucket, Roland mounted the steps, and strode out of the 
brilliant sunlight into the comparative gloom of the corridor that led to 
the kitchen. He had been two hours with the merchant, and it was now 
the time of midday eating. Everyone was hurrying to and fro, with no 
time to heed anything that did not pertain to the business in hand, so placing 
the bucket in a darkened embrasure, the intruder flung off the gabardine 
beside it, and searching, found a back stair which he ascended. 

Once in the upper regions, he knew his way about, and proceeded 
directly'to his mother’s room, being sure at this hour to find her within. On 
his unannounced entrance the Empress, on seeing him, gave utterance to an 
exclamation that indicated dismay rather than pleasure, but she hurried 
forward to meet and embrace him. 

“ Oh, Roland! ” she cried, “ what do you here? How came you to 
the Palace? ” 

“ By way of the river. My boat is under the arch of the servant’s 
tairway, and I have not a moment to lose.” 

“ How did you escape from Ehrenfels, and why have you come here? 
Surely you know the Palace will be the first place searched for you? ” 

“ There will be no search, mother. No one knows of my absence from 
Ehrenfels but the custodian, and for good reasons he will not say a word. 
Do not be alarmed, I beg of you. I am free by his permission, and I shall 
return to the castle before he needs me. Indeed, mother, so far from 
jeopardising my own safety, I am here to preserve it.” 

He drew from under his belt Herr Goebel’s parchment, and handed 
it to her. . 

“In case it should occur to the good Archbishop, or any other noble, to 
hang me, I thought it best to get such a declaration signed by the Emperor, 
and decorated with the Great Seal of the Empire. Then, if any attempt 
is made on my life, I may produce this Imperial decree, and bring my case 
to Frankfort.” 

“ Surely, surely,” exclaimed the agitated lady, her hands trembling 
as she held the document and tried to read it, “I can obtain your father’s 
signature, but the Great Seal must be attached by the Chamberlain.” 

“Very good, mother. The Chamberlain will do so at his Majesty’s 
order. The Seal is even more important than the signature, if it comes 
to that, and I am sure the Chamberlain will make no objection when the 
instrument is for the protection of your son’s life. It is not necessary to 
say that I am here. But lose not a moment, and give orders that no one 
js to enter this room.” 

The Empress hastened away with the parchment, while the young 
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man walked impatiently up and down the room. It seemed hours before 
she returned, but at last she came back with the document duly executed. 
Roland thrust it under his belt again, and reassuring his mother, who was 
now weeping, he tried to tear himself away, but the Empress detained him 
until, with fumbling hands, she unlocked a drawer in a cabinet, and took 
from it a bag that gave forth a chink of metal as she pressed it on her son. 

“T must not take it,” he said. “Iam quite well provided. The 
generous Archbishops allow me seven hundred thalers a month, which is 
paid with exemplary regularity.” 

“There are only five hundred thalers here,” replied the Empress. 
“[ wish there were more, but you must accept it, for I should feel easier 
in my mind to know that you are in possession even of so much. Do they 
misuse you at Ehrenfels, my son? ” 

“Oh, no, no! I live like a burgomaster. You need not fear on my 
account, mother. Ehrenfels is delightful, with old Bingen just across the 
water. I like it better than Frankfort, with its howling mobs, and will -be 
glad to get quit of the city again.” 

With a hurried farewell, he left the Empress weeping, and, descending 
the back stair, secured the abandoned gabardine, put it on once more, and 
so came to the water’s edge, entering into possession of his boat again. 
Returning the craft. to its owner, he resumed sword and cloak. 

In the evening he arrived at the Rheingold, and meeting the landlord 
in the huge, empty, public cellar, he asked that worthy if his friends had 
assembled, and was told they were all within the Kaiser’s room. 

“Good! ” he cried. “I said I would be gone a week, but here I 
am within a day. And now, landlord, set forth the best you can provide, 
with a double quantity of wine.” 

“ For yourself, sir, or for all? ” 

“For all, landlord. The lads have had no supper, Pl) warrant.” 

“ A little black bread has gone the rounds.” 

“Then all the more reason we should have a huge pasty, steaming 
hot. And your best wine, landlord. That from the Rheingau.” 

But the landlord demurred. 

“ A meal for yourself, sir, as leader, I could venture upon, but for a 
score of hungry men, that is a different matter. Remember, sir, I have 
not seen the colour of their silver for many a long day, and since these 
evil times have set in I am a poor man.” 

“ Silver, landlord? Out upon silver, unless it be silvery fish from the 
river, fresh and firm. We will begin with the fish while you prepare the 
meat. Tis gold I deal with to-night, landlord, and most of it is for your 
pouch. Run your hand in here, and enjoy the thrill,” and Roland held 
open the mouth of the bag which contained his treasure. 

“ Ah! ” cried the landlord, his face aglow. “ There will be no such 
meal in Frankfort to-night as will be set before you.” 

There was a great shout as Roland entered the Kaiser cellar, and a 
chorus of welcome. 

“ Ha, renegade! ” cried one. “ Have you shirked your task so 
soon? »? 
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“Coward! coward! poltroon! ” was the cry. “I see by his face he 
has failed. Never heed them, Roland. A chair at the head of the table 
awaits you. There is a knuckle of black bread left, and though the wine 
is thin, it quenches thirst.” 

Roland flung off his cloak, hung it and the sword on a peg, and took 
his seat at the head of the table. Pushing away the flagons that stood near, 
he drew the leathern bag from his belt, and poured the shining yellow coins 
on the table. At the sight there arose such a shout that the stout beams 
above seemed to quake. 

“ Apologise! ” demanded Roland, when the clamour had quieted. 
“The man who refuses to apologise, and that abjectly, must take his sword, 
and settle with me! ” 

A tumult of apology was the response. 

“ We grovel at your feet, high mightiness! ” cried the man who had 
called him poltroon. 

“ T have taken the liberty of ordering a fish and meat supper, with a 
double quantity of Rudesheimer wine. Again I offer to fight any man 
who resents this encroachment on my part.” 

“ T could spit you with one hand tied at my back,” cried one, “ but 
I am of a forgiving nature, and will wait instead for the spitted fowl.” 

“ Most of this money,” continued Roland, quietly, “ goes to the 
landlord, as some recognition for past kindness; but I am promised a further 
supply to-night, which will be divided equally between us. I ask you, 
therefore, to be sparing of the wine.” Here he was compelled to pause 
for some moments, and listen to groans and the rapping of empty flagons 
on the stout table. 

The commotion was interrupted by the entrance of the landlord, who 
brought with him the promised Rhine wine. Hearing the noise, he sup- 
posed it represented the impatience of the company at his delay, a mistake 
which no one thought it worth while to rectify. He promised the fish would 
follow shortly, and went out to see to it that his word was kept. 

“ Why should we be sparing of the wine? ” asked a capable drinker, 
who had drained his flagon before asking the question. ‘“ With all that 
money, it seems a scandalous demand.” 

“ °Tis not a command at all,” replied Roland, “ but merely a sugges- 
tion. I spoke in the interests of fair play. An appointment was made 
by me for ten o’clock this evening, and I wish to keep it uninfluenced by 
wine.” 

“ What’s her name, Roland? ” enquired the wine-bibber. 

“ T was about to tell you the secret when you interrupted me. The 
name is Herr Goebel.” 

“ What! Not the cloth merchant on the Fahrgasse? ” 

“ Ts it cloth he deals in? I didn’t know the particulars of his occupa- 
tion beyond the facts that he is a merchant, and he lives in the Fahrgasse. 
I had the privilege this morning of presenting to Herr Goebel a mutually 
beneficial plan which would give us all something to do.” 

“ Oh, is Goebel to be our employer? I’m a forger of swords, and 
work for no puny cloth merchant,” said Kurzbold. 
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“OH, ROLAND!’ SHE CRIED, “WHAT DO YOU HERK ?” 


“This appointment,” continued Roland, unheeding, “is set for ten 
o'clock, and I expect to return here before half-past; therefore . . .” 

“ Therefore we’re not to drink all the wine.” 

“ Exactly.” 

Their leader sat down as the landlord, followed by an assistant, entered, 
carrying the paraphernalia for the substantial repast, and proceeded to lay 
the table. 

When the hilarious meal was finished, the company sat for an extra 
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half-hour over its wine; then Roland rose, buckled on his sword, and flung 
his cloak over his shoulders. 

“I hope you have not sold your soul for this gold,” said one. 

“No; but I have pledged your bodies, and my own as well. Greusel, 
will you act as secretary and treasurer? Scrutinise the landlord’s bill with 
a generous eye, and pay him the amount owing. If anything is left, we 
divide it equally,” and with that he waved his hand to them, and departed 
amidst a round of cheers, for the active youths were tired of idleness. 

Punctuality is the politeness of kings, and as the bells of Frankfort 
were ringing ten o’clock, Roland knocked at the door of the: merchant’s 
house in the Fahrgasse. It was promptly opened by the ancient porter, 
who, after securing it again, conducted the young man up the ancient 
stairway to an office room on the first floor. 

Prince Roland found the merchant seated as if he had not moved 
from the spot where Roland had left him at noon. Many candles shed 
their soft radiance over the table, and on one corner of it, close by Herr 
Goebel’s right elbow, the visitor saw a well-filled doeskin bag, which he 
fancied might contain the thousand thalers. 

“ Good even to you, Herr Goebel,” said the young man, doffing his 
head- -covering. “T hope I have not trodden too closely on the heels of 
my appointment, withdrawing you. prematurely from the festivities, which 
I trust you enjoyed all the more that you breathe the air of liberty again.” 

“« The occasion, sir, was solemn rather than festive. I was glad to see 
my friends again, and I believe they were glad to see me, yet the condition 
of the city is such, and growing rapidly worse, that the merchants cannot 
rejoice when they are gathered together.” 

“Ah, well, Herr Goebel, we shall soon mend all that. How long 
will it require to get your boat loaded, and manned by a well-chosen crew? ” 

“ Everything can be ready by the evening of the day after to-morrow.’ 

“Choose one of your largest barges, Herr Goebel. Remember it 
must house twenty-one men, as well as crew and the goods.” 

“[ shall see that complete arrangements are made.” 

“But no luxury. It might arouse suspicion from the Barons who 
search the boat.” 

“ But the Barons will see you and your men in the boat.” 

“[ think not. At least, we don’t intend to be seen. I will call upon 
you again to-morrow at ten. Will you order your Captain here to meet 
me? I wish you to give him instructions, in my presence, that he is to 
do whatever I ask of him. We will join the boat on the Rhine between 
Ehrenfels and Assmanshausen. Instruct him to wait for us midway between 
the two places on the right bank. And now I think there is nothing 
further to-night except to receive the money.” 

“ The money is here,” said the merchant, sitting a little more stiffly 
in his chair as he patted the well-filled bag. ‘“ The money is here if you 
have brought the instrument that authorises you to take it.” 

“ T have brought it, mein Herr.” 

“ Then show it,” demanded the merchant, with an air of one who will 
not allow himself to be hoodwinked. 
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“ With pleasure,” returned the young man, standing before him. He 
unfastened his cloak, and allowed it to fall at his feet, then drew his sword, 
and presented the point of it to the merchant’s throat. 

Goebel suddenly became aware of his danger, and shrank back as far 
as his chair would allow, but the point of the sword followed him. 

“What do you mean to do? ” he gasped. 

“‘T mean to show you that iron is superior to gold in this game we 
play. I hope you see the uselessness of resistance. You cannot even cry 
out, for at the first attempt a thrust of this blade cuts the very roots of 
utterance. It will be quite easy for me to escape, for with the bag under 
my cioak I shall go quietly out, telling the porter that you do not wish 
to be disturbed.” 

“It is a Prince of Robbers you are,” said Herr Goebel. 

“ So it would appear. With your right hand pass that bag of gold 
across the table, and beg of me to accept it.” 

The merchant promptly did what he was told to do. 

The young man put his sword back in its place, laughing joyously, 
but there was no answering smile on the face of Herr Goebel. As he had 
said, the condition of things in Frankfort, especially in that room, failed 
to make for merriment. Prince Roland, without being invited, drew up 
a chair, and sat down at the opposite side of the table. 

“ Please do not attempt a dash for the door,” he warned, “ because 
I can quite easily intercept you, as I am nearer to it than you are, and 
more active. Call philosophy to your aid, and take whatever happens 
calmly. I assure you ’tis the best way, and the only way.” 

He untied the cord, and poured the bulk of the gold out upon the 
table. The merchant watched him with amazement. For all the robber 
knew, the door might be opened at any moment, but he went on with 
numbering the coins as nonchalantly as if seated in the treasury of the corn 
exchange. When he had counted half the sum the bag contained, he 
poured the loose money by handfuls into the wallet that had contained the 
contribution of the Empress, then pushed towards the merchant the bag, 
which now contained five hundred thalers. 

*-You are to know,” he said with a smile, abandoning his bent-forward 
posture, “ that when I went to see my mother to-day she gave me five 
hundred thalers, so I shall accept from you only half the sum I demanded 
this morning.” 

“ Your mother! ” cried the merchant. ‘“ Who is your mother? ” 

“ The Empress, as I told you. Oh, I now understand your uneasiness. 
You wished to see the document. Why didn’t you ask for it? I asked 
for your money plainly enough. Well, here it is. Examine seal and sign 
manual,” and the young man placed the document before Herr Goebel. 

The merchant minutely scrutinised the Great Seal and the signature 


above it. 


“ T don’t know what to think,” he stammered at last, gazing across 
the table with bewildered face. 

“Think how lucky you are. A moment ago you imagined you had 
lost a thousand thalers. Now you find you have merely invested five 
hundred, and have become a partner with the royal house of the Empire,” 
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CHAPTER IV 


Twe ve hours after having received the five hundred thalers from the 
merchant, Prince Roland again presented himself at the now familiar door 
in the Fahrgasse. In the room on the first floor he found with Herr Goebel 
a thick-set, heavily-bearded, weather-beaten man, who stood bonnet in 
hand while the merchant was giving him his final instructions. 

“Good morning, Sir Roland,” cried Herr Goebel cheerfully. He 
exhibited no resentment for his treatment of the night before, and apparently 
daylight had brought with it a renewed confidence that the young man 
might succeed in his mission. There was no hesitation in the merchant’s 
manner this morning: alert and decided, all mistrust seemed to: have 
vanished. This is Captain Blumenfels, whom I have put in charge of the 
barge, and who has gathered together a crew on which he can depend, 
although, of course, you must not expect him to fight.” 

*T shall attend to that portion of the enterprise,” said the young man. 

“ Captain Blumenfels,” continued Herr Goebel, “ this is your com- 
mander. You are to obey him in every particular, just as you would obey 
me.” 

The Captain bowed without speaking. 

**T shall not detain you any longer, Captain, as you will be anxious 
to see that the bales on the barge are disposed to your liking.” 

The Captain thereupon took himself off, and Roland came to the 
conclusion that he liked this rough-and-ready mariner who had so little to 
say for himself; a silent man of action, evidently. 

Herr Goebel turned his attention to the Prince. 

“TI have ordered to be placed in the barge,” he said, “ bales of cloth 
to the value of more than four thousand thalers. The bales are numbered, 
and I have given the Captain an inventory showing the price of each. You 
despise our vulgar traffic, and, indeed, I had no thought of asking so 
highly placed an individual as yourself to sell my goods; therefore, Blumen- 
fels will superintend the marketing when you reach Cologne—that is, if 
you get so far.” 

“ Your pardon, Herr Goebel, but I have my own plans regarding the 
disposal of your goods. I intend to be quit of them long before I see 
Cologne. If I prosper, I hope your boat will set its nose southward for 
the return journey some distance this side of Coblentz.” 

The merchant gazed at him in astonishment. 

* Your design is impossible. There is no sale for cloth nearer than 
Coblentz. Your remarks show that you are unacquainted with the river.” 

“ T have walked every foot of both sides of the river between Ehrenfels 
and Bonn. There are many rich castles on this side of Coblentz.” 

“ True, my good sir, true; but how became they wealthy? Simply 
by robbing the merchants. Are you not aware that each of these castles 
is inhabited by a titled brigand? You surely do not expect to sell my cloth 
to the Barons? ” 

“ Why not? Remember how long it is since a cloth barge went down 
the Rhine. Think for a moment of the arduous life which these Barons 
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lead, hunting the boar, tearing recklessly through thicket and over forest- 
covered ground. Our noble friends must be in tatters by this time, 
or clad in the skins of the beasts they kill! They will be delighted to 
handle a piece of well-woven cloth once more.” 

For a full minute the merchant gaped aghast at this senseless talk 
so seriously put forward; then a smile came to his lips. 

“ Prince Roland, I am beginning to understand you. Your words 
are on a par with the practical joke you played upon me so successfully 
last night. Of course, you know as well as I do that the Barons will buy 
nothing. They will take whatever goods they want if you give them 
opportunity. You are intimating that it is none of my affair how you 
dispose of the goods so long as you hand over to me the four thousand 
thalers.” 

“ Four thousand five hundred, if you please.” 

“ T shall be content with the four thousand, regarding the extra five 
hundred as paid for services rendered. Is there anything further I can do 
to aid you? ” 

“ Send a man on horseback to Lorch, there to await the barge. Choose 
one who is silent as your Captain; one whom you trust implicitly, for 1 
hope to send back with him your four thousand five hundred thalers, and 
also some additional gold, which I beg of you to keep safely for me until 
I return.” 

“ There cannot be any gold for me at Lorch,” said Herr Goebel with 
conviction. 

“ T can at least forward a budget of news. But despatch a trustworthy 
man in case I have received the money.” 

“ But should there be gold, he cannot return safely with it to Frank- 
fort.” 

“ He can, if he travels by the eastern bank of the Rhine. There is 
no castle between Lorch and Frankfort but Ehrenfels, which, being the 
property of the Archbishop, may be passed in safety.” 

“ Good. The man shall await you at Lorch. Enquire there for Herr 
Kruger at Mergler’s Inn.” 

That night, in the Kaiser cellar, another excellent supper was spread 
before the members of the metal-workers’ league. It was more hilarious 
than the banquet of the night before; because, for the first time in many 
months, the athletic young men were well fed, and had money in their 
pouches. Each was newly clad, but no attempt had been made at uni- 
formity in the costumes, though they were admirably adapted to the use 
for which they were intended. There was nothing superfluous in their 
make-up, and, being loosely cut, they gave ample play to the stalwart limbs 
they covered. For dealing with metal the wearers required a cloth tightly 
woven, with a texture as near as possible to that of leather, and better 
accoutrement for a rough-and-tumble, freebooter’s adventure could not have 
been found short of coats of mail, or, failing that, of leather itself. 

Prince Roland appeared before them in the trousers and doublet of 
a swordmaker, and his comrades loudly cheered him when he threw off his 
cloak and displayed for the first time that he was actually one of themselves, 
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for hitherto there had been something in the fashioning of his wearing 
apparel that in a manner differentiated him from the rest of the company. 
Nothing in his dress now indicated that he was leader of the coterie, and 
the independent metal-workers liked this. 

The previous night, after the landlord’s bill was generously liquidated, 
each man had received upwards of thirty thalers. Roland then. related 
to them his interview with the merchant, and the result of his sword-play 
in the vicinity of Herr Goebel’s throat, but this evening he purposed 
making an even more important disclosure. When the meal was finished, 
and the landlord, after replenishing the flagons, had retired, the new sword- 
maker rose in his place at the head of the table. 

“ I crave your attention for a few minutes,” he began. “ Although | 
refused to confide my plans to Herr Goebel, I consider it my duty to inform 
you minutely of what is before us. We depart from Frankfort to-morrow 
upon a hazardous expedition, and some of us may not return.” 

“Oh! oh! ” protested Kurzbold, “don’t spoil a jolly evening by 
croaking like a raven.” 

Kurzbold was one of the three actual swordmakers, and he had been 
president of the Guild until he gave place to the young Prince. 

* For once, Kurzbold, I must ask you to listen,” persisted Roland. 
“It is necessary that I should place before you what I intend to do. I wish 
no man to follow me blindfold, so I speak early in the evening, that you 
may not be influenced in coming to a decision by the enthusiasm of wine. 
Each man here must estimate the risk, and before we separate to-night 
ke must say whether or not he will accompany the expedition. The compact 
with Herr Goebel was this. I promised, with the help of my comrades, 
to endeavour to open the Rhine to mercantile traffic. It was because of 
this promise that he gave me the money.” 

At this announcement there was a round of applause and a thunder 
ct fiagons on the table, and no single voice could make itself heard above 
the tumult. Prince Roland alone remained imperturbable, becoming more 
serious as the uproar continued. These enthusiasts had no conception of 
the dangers they were to face. When quiet was restored, he continued 
with a gravity in striking contrast to the hilarity of his audience. 

“ Herr Goebel is filling his largest barge with bales of cloth, and he 
is sending a captain who will, assisted by a picked crew, assume charge of 
the navigation. This barge will to-morrow night proceed down the Main, 
leaving Frankfort as unostentatiously as possible, while we cross the country 
to Assmannshausen, and there join the craft. It is essential that no hint 
of our intention shall get abroad in Frankfort, and Captain Blumenfels 
hopes to get his boat clear of the city without observation. Before the 
moon rises, I ask you to leave Frankfort to-morrow, separately, and by 
different gates, and meet me at Hochst, two leagues down the river. You 
all know the Elector’s Palace, whose beautiful tower is a landmark for the 
country round.” 

“T protest against such a rendezvous,” objected Kurzbold. “ Make 
it the tavern of the Nassauer Hof. - We will all be thirsty after a walk of 
two leagues.” 
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“‘ Not in the morning, I hope,” said Prince Roland, “ for I shall await 
you in the shadow of the tower at nine o’clock. Every man must drink 
his fill to-night, for I intend to lead a sober company from Hochst to- 
morrow.” 

“ Give us till twelve o’clock to get our heads cool,” cried Gensbein. 

“ You must drink your fill to-night,” repeated the Prince.. “ To- 
morrow we begin our work, with a long day’s march ahead of us, so nine 
o’clock is none too early to start from Hochst.” 

“ Wine,” said Kurzbold, rising to his feet, “ blessed liquor as it is, 
possesses nevertheless one great defect, which blot on its escutcheon is that 
it cannot carry over till next day, except in so far as a headache is concerned 
and a certain dryness of the mouth. It is futile to bid us lay in a supply 
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to-night that will be of any use to-morrow. For my part, I give you 
warning, I shall make directly for the Nassauer Hoi, or for the Schone 
Aussicht, where they keep most excellent vintages.” 

To this declaration Prince Roland made no reply, but continued his 
explanatory remarks. 

“We will join the barge, as I have said, above Assmannshausen, 
probably at night, and then cross the river. The castle with which I intend 
to deal is that celebrated robber’s roost, Rheinstein, standing two hundred 
and sixty feet above the water. Disembarking a league up the river from 
Rheinstein, before daybreak, we will lie concealed in the forest within sight 
of the castle gates. When the sun is risen, Captain Blumenfels will navi- 
gate his boat down the river, and when he reaches Rheinstein we shall 
probably enjoy the privilege of seeing the gates open wide, and the company 
from the castle descend precipitously to the water. While they are riding 
the barge we shall rifle the castle, entering as soon as they are out of sight, 
overpowering whoever we may find there. We shall take in return for 
the cloth they steal whatever gold or silver the castle’s treasury affords, 
and imprison all who are within, that a premature alarm may not be given. 
We shall then leave the castle with our booty, and traverse a league or 
more of mountain forest, where we may remain concealed until the barge 
appears, and so take ship again.” 

“ The next castle is Falkenburg; the next Sooneck, each on the same 
side of the river, and within a short distance of Rheinstein, but the plan with 


each being the same as that already outlined, it is not necessary to repeat it.” 
“ An excellent arrangement! ” cried several; but Gensbefn spoke up 
in criticism. 
“Ts there, then, to be no fighting? ” he asked. “ After we secure 
the gold, we should fall on the robbers to the rear, and smite them hip and 


thigh.” 


€ 


“ There is likely to be fighting enough,” replied Roland, “ for at any 
point our plans may go awry, but it is not my intention to attack, and you 
will fight like heroes in our own defence,” he concluded. 

“ T agree with Herr Roland,” put in Kurzbold, rising to his feet. “ If 
we mean to win our way to Cologne, there will be no need to search for 
battle; there will be enough of it at one point or another. But our leader 
stopped his account at the most interesting point. What is to be the 
destination of the gold which we loot from the castles? ” 

“ The first call upon our accumulation will be the payment of four 
thousand five hundred thalers to Herr Goebel.” 

“ Oh, damn the cloth merchant,” cried Kurzbold angrily. ‘“ We are 
risking our lives, and he will profit enough if we open the Rhine.” 

“True: but I made a bargain with him. We risk our lives, but he 
risks his goods, besides providing barge, captain, and crew. He also fur- 
nished the five hundred thalers which are now in our pockets. We must 
deal honestly with the man who supported us in the beginning.” 

“ Have it your own way,” growled Kurzbold; “ but in my opinion 
the merchants should combine and raise a fund to reward us if we succeed. 
Still, I shall not press my contention in the face of any sentiment against 
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me. However, I should like to speak to our leader on one matter which 
seemed ungracious to mention last night. The merchant offered him a 
thousand thalers in gold, and he, with a generosity which, I must point 
out to him, was exercised at our expense, returned half the money to Herr 
Goebel. When I speak for myself I speak for all. Were it not for the 
misplaced prodigality of our leader who, possessing the money, was so 
thoughtless of our fellowship that he handed back five hundred thalers.” 

“ Herr Kurzbold,” said Prince Roland, with some severity, “ many 
penniless nights passed over our heads in this room. You were free to 
procure money. Why did you not do so? ” 

There was a great clamour at this, everyone except Kurzbold, who 
stood stubbornly in his place, and Gensbein, who sat next to him, becoming 
vociferous in defence of their leader. 

“Tt is uncomrade-like,” cried Ebearhard above the din, “ to spend the 
money and then growl.” 

“I speak in the interests of us all,” shouted Kurzbold. “In the 
interests of our leader, no less than ourselves.” 

Prince Roland, holding up his right hand, seemed to request silence, 
and obtained it. 

“T am glad,” he said, “ that this discussion has arisen. There is still 
time to amend our programme. Herr Goebel’s barge will not be loaded 
until to-morrow night, and so the order may even yet be countermanded, 
but the five hundred thalers advanced by Herr Goebel must be returned 
to him, unless we are in perfect unanimity.” 

At this suggestion, Kurzbold sat down with with some suddenness. 

“I told you, when I promised to find the money within a week, that 
one condition was the backing of the Guild. You gave me the power to 
pledge its efforts as if it contained but one man. If that promise is not 
to be kept in spirit as well as in letter, I shall retire, and you may elect 
Conrad Kurzbold, Gensbein, or anyone else, in my stead. But, first, I must 
be in a position to give back Herr Goebel’s money; then, as I have divulged 
my plans, Conrad Kurzbold may approach him, and make better terms than 
I was able to do.” 

There were cries of “No! No! Weare all free-speaking comrades, 
Herr Roland. You are our leader, and must remain so.” 

Kurzbold rose to his feet for the third time. 

“« My friend, Herr Roland, has me on the hip,” he said, “ for my 
hip-pocket contains no money, and it is impossible for me to refund. If 
truth were told, we are all in the same condition, for we have had equipment, 
and what-not, to buy.” 

“ Also hockheimer,” said one, at which there was a laugh. 

Up to this point Roland had carried the assemblage with him, but 
now he made a remark that changed the spirit of the Guild. 

“JT had not expected,” he said, “ that objection would be made to 
the fair treatment of Herr Goebel; you are all of the nterchant class, and 
should stand by one of your order.” 

He could proceed no further. Standing pale and determined, he was 
stormed down. His ignorance of affairs, of which on several occasions 
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the merchant had complained, led him quite unconsciously to touch the 
pride of his hearers. It was Gensbein who angrily gave expression to the 
sentiment of the meeting. 

“ To what class do you belong, I should like to inquire? Do you 
claim affinity with the merchant class? If you do, you are no leader of 
ours. I inform you, Herr Roland, that we are skilled craftsmen, who turn 
out creditable work, while the merchants are the mere sellers of our efforts.” 

To Prince Roland’s mind every man who lacked noble blood stood 
on the same level, and it astonished him that one plebeian should claim 
precedence over another. He knew himself to be immeasurably superior 
to those before him; there was a fathomless gulf between them, which he, 
in his condescension, might cross as suited his whim, but over which none 
might follow him back again, and this, he was well aware, they would be 
the first to admit, did they but know his rank. 

For a moment he was tempted to acknowledge his identity, and crush 
them by throwing the crown at their heads, but some hitherto undiscovered 
stubbornness in his nature asserted itself, arousing a determination to stand 
or fall by whatever strength of character he might possess. 

“ ] withdraw my last remark,” he said, when he could obtain a hearing. 
“ I not only withdraw it, but confess my folly in making it, and, resting 
on your generosity, I should like you to consider the words unsaid.” 

Once more eighteen of the twenty swung round to his side, but Roland 
turned his attention to Kurzbold, ignoring Gensbein, who sat flushed after 
his declamation, and rather bewildered with the mutability of the many, 
as Coriolanus had been before him. 

“ Herr Kurzbold,” he began sternly, “ have you any further criticism 
to offer? ” 

*T stand by what I have said.” 

“ T thank you for your honest expression, but I announce to you that 
you cannot accompany this expedition.” 

Again the young man lost the confidence of his listeners, and they 
were not slow in making him aware of the fact. 

“ This is tyranny,” said Ebearhard. “If a man may not open his 
mouth without running danger of expulsion, then all comradeship is at an 
end, and I take it that good comradeship is the pivot on which this Guild 
turns. I do not remember that we ever placed it in the power of our leader 
to cast out one of us from the fellowship. I may add, Herr Roland, that 
you harbour strange ideas concerning rank and power. I have been a 
member of the Guild much longer than you, and perhaps I understand 
hetter its purpose. Our leader is not elected to govern a band of serfs. 
Indeed, the very opposite is the case. Our leader is our servant, and must 
conduct himself as we order.” 

“Right! Right! ” was the unanimous cry; and when Ebearhard sat 
down all were seated except Prince Roland, who stood at the end of the 
table, pale of face and with compressed lips. 

“ We are,” he said, “ about to set out against the Barons of the Rhine, 
entrenched in their strong castles. Hitherto these men have been com- 
pletely successful, defying alike the Emperor and the people. It was my 
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hope that we would reverse this condition of things. Now, Herr Ebear- 
hard, name a Baron the whole length of the Rhine who would permit one 
of his men-at-arms to bandy words with him on any subject whatever.” 

“JT should hope,” replied Ebearhard, “ that we do not model our 
conduct after that of a robber.” 

“ The robbers, I must point out to you, are successful. It is success 
we are after, also a portion of that gold of which Herr Kurzbold has 
pathetically proclaimed his need.” 

“Do you consider us your men-at-arms in the same sense that a Rhine 
Baron would? ” ; 

rs 9 I do. ”» 

“ You claim the liberty of expelling anyone you choose? ” 

“I claim the liberty to hang any of you if I find it necessary.’ 

“ The devil you do! ” cried Ebearhard, sitting down as if this went 
beyond him. 

The meeting gave instantaneous expression of its agreement with 
Ebearhard. 

“‘T shall retire,” exclaimed Roland, “and I ask you to put me in a 
position to repay Herr Goebel the money I received from him.” 

At this several wallets came out plump upon the table, but they clinked 
rather weakly. The majority of the Guild sat silent and scbered by the 
crisis that had so unexpectedly come upon them. Greusel uprose, and 
spoke slowly. He was a listener rather than a talker, in whom Prince 
Roland reposed great confidence, believing him to be one who would not 
flinch if trial came. 

“ One thing at a time,” said Greusel. “I, for one, move a vote of 
censure on Comrade Kurzbold for his unjust attack upon our leader regard- 
ing his dealings with Herr Goebel.” 

“T second that,” cried Ebearhard. 

“ As we cannot ask our leader to put that motion, I shall move it 
myself,” continued Greusel. “ All in favour of this vote of censure, 
stand.” 

All rose éxcept three—Roland, Gensbein, and Kurzbold. 

“* Now we have cleared a way to an understanding, and before I formally 
deliver this vote of censure to Herr Kurzbold, I request him to reconsider 
his position, and move a vote of confidence in our chief, the man who has 
produced the money, a thousand thalers in all, half of which was his own. 
He has divided it equally amongst us, withholding not a single thaler, nor 
retaining to himself a stiver more of the money than each of the others 
received.” 

Greusel turned to Prince Roland. ‘ Now, Master of the Guild,” he 
said. And Roland took the floor once more. 

“‘ T have only to say that the antagonists we are going to meet are men 
determined, ruthless, and brave. If any man here holds rancour against 
me, I ask him to expend it on the Barons, and let my punishment remain 
in abeyance until the expedition returns. Let us tolerate no disagreements 
in face of the foe.” 

The young Prince took his cloak and sword from the peg on which 
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they hung, passed down the long table, and thrust his hand across to 
Kurzbold, who shook it warmly. Arriving at the door, he turned and 
said : 

“ | shall see Captain Blumenfels, and give him final instructions regard- 
ing our rendezvous on the Rhine, and so, good night! I hope to meet you 
all under the shadow of the Elector’s tower in Hochst to-morrow at nine,” 
and with that he departed, being too inexperienced to know that soft words 
do not always turn away wrath, and that mutiny is not quelled with a hand- 
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JANUARY 
By Aucusta Hancock 


Oh, January’s fair of face, and a moon-white maid is she, 
And her hair is pale as the rippling beam on the bosom of the sea; 
Her eyes are brown as the bare brown earth, and her smile is faint and sweet 


As she looks at the dim green snowdrop spears in the forest at her feet. 


Oh, January’s proud and pale in her mantle, like the snow; 

She laughs at the storm-song of the wind as it rings now high, now low; 

And she snaps the strings of splendid pearls that hang at her milk-white 
breast— 

“ Scatter and fall, white hail,” she cries, “ gems that I love the best.” 





NAPOLEON'S NIGHT OUT 


By J. Jounston SMITH 


Illustrated by L. R. Brightwell 








=x) HE brown bear rolled, sprawling cum 
brously in the dusty middle of the 
Rue de la Cloche du Bois, and the 
gaping ring of spectators laughed and 
applauded the free show ever dear to 
their hearts. The man with the red- 
rimmed eyes tugged at the chain about 
Napoleon’s neck, and the brown bear 
struggled to a natural position on four 
legs. Tug at the chain again, and 
Napoleon stood swaying on ” his hind 
legs. The second man—decidedly 
the most human of the trio—threw 
Napoleon his pole, and plucking off 
his blue beret, began to collect the 
money. 

Napoleon, clumsily gripping the 
pole, moved ponderously in a narrow circle, wondering if, by chance, he 
had reached his last performance for the day, the while the man with the 
rea eyes chanted a monotonous, tuneless dirge. 

The sight of the importunate beret quickly thinned the crowd, but 
the jingle and tinkle of sous thrown from the windows of the tall houses 
on to the roadway kept the man busy for a minute or two. Presently the 
last sou was recovered, and the contents of the blue beret passed over to 
the man with the red eyes, who, first securing them in a sheepskin wallet 
tied with string, proceeded to conceal this in the depths of a cavernous 
pocket of his wide corduroy breeches. 

Monsieur Dubois, the charbonnier, leaning against the doorway of his 
shop smoking a cigarette, watched the operation with interest. The sight 
of money being dropped into anyone’s pocket but his own always aroused 
a peculiar interest in Monsieur Dubois’ brain—he was an Auvergnat, the 
good little Dubois. 

The man with the red eyes jerked the chain again and advanced to 
his reflective study of the big yellow pumpkin at the door of the Crémerie 
opposite, and eyed Monsieur Dubois. 

Monsieur Dubois blew a thin cloud of smoke and scanned Napoleon 
and his partners, 

“ Bonjour, Monsieur le patron,” offered the man with the red eyes. 

“ Benjour! ” returned Monsieur Dubois shortly. 

The man with the red eyes jerked the chain again and advanced to 
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the pavement. His eye took stock of the darksome interior of Monsieur 
Dubois’ coal-cellar. 

“ Pardon, Monsieur,” he began. “ You havea large and strong cellar 
there, you.” 

“ But, yes, Monsieur,” said Monsieur Dubois, one restive, distrustful 
eye on Napoleon. 

The man with the red eyes tapped the right leg of his white breeches 
as if to signify that somewhere about their capacious interior reposed a 
purse, and, leering confidentially, came to the point. 

“See you, Monsieur the patron, we are both tired, and Napoleon 
likewise. It is difficult here in Paris to find a stable for the bear. But 
here you have just the thing, Monsieur. How much to let Napoleon 
repose for the night in your cellar? ” 

“ Et comment! ” said Monsieur Dubois, in sheer amazement. 

The man with the red eyes thrust his hand and arm into his breeches 
pocket, and, groping, produced his sheepskin money sack. 

“See you, Monsieur,” said he, with a jerk of the head towards the 
brown bear, who, with an air of boredom, had now settled himself down 
on his haunches to await the termination of a daily episode he already knew 
by heart. The nightly bed varied; the negotiations preceding the same 
followed an almost invariable formula. 

“See you, Monsieur,” said he. ‘ Napoleon is quiet, like a little dog 
of the house, and I am willing to pay. But yes, Monsieur, we are poor 
and the life is hard, but I will pay.” 

“ Sacré bleu,” exclaimed Monsieur Dubois. ‘“ Think you, then, that 
I am a keeper of animals, kind of an imbecile that you are! ” 

The man with the red eyes waived aside implied insult and patent 
objection, and jingled the sheepskin wallet enticingly. 

“| would not demand it of you, Monsieur the patron, were he not 
of the nicest mannered, the good little Napoleon.” 

Monsieur Dubois’ brain, stimulated by the jingling of the contents 
of the wallet, was quickly working out the problem in the only way that 
appealed to Aristide Dubois. But one cannot just accept a bear as a 
pensionnaire to oblige a vagabond in a blouse and corduroy breeches. Name 
of a pipe! thought the simple charbonnier, if it had but been a dog or a 
cat, or even a pig—something of a size in reason, but a big brown bear 
attached only by a slender chain—and all the time that infernal jingle helping 
to addle his brain—but there might perhaps be a way . . . 

The man with the red eyes commenced to smile, and began a tentative 
pull at the strings of the purse. 

Monsieur Dubois scratched his bullet head with vigour. “ He is 
quiet and tame, your companion? ” he demanded. 

“ Of the quietest, Monsieur.” 

“ Then,” said Monsieur Dubois, with the air of one conferring a great 
favour, “ you may lead him in there; on the back wall of the cellar you will 
find a stout ring in the wall.” 

“ Bon!” said the man with the red eyes. “ But you have not yet 
named the price, Monsieur.” 
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HE IS A BEAR IF YOU WILL USE YOUR EYES TO SEE. 


“That costs dear, the housing of a bear,” said Monsieur Dubois. 
* But I im not a robber—lI will say ten francs for the night, to take it or 
to leave.” 

The red-eyed man threw up his hands aghast. “ But you mistake, 
Monsieur,” said he. “I have not the intention to engage for Napoleon 


a bed in the Ritz Hotel, with a table d’hote dinner of ten courses. He is 
a bear, if you will use your eyes to see, not a learned ape who wears a shirt 
of the evening and smokes the cigars at twenty sous the piece.” 

Monsieur Dubois’ shoulders rose in the shrug of the monopolist. 

“ To take it or to leave it,” said he, flicking the ash from his cigarette. 

The shoulders of the man with the red eyes shrugged in the manner 
of the concierge who has called for the rent for the third time and has been 
presented (also for the third time) with a new edition of the story of the 
mythical uncle in America. 

“« Here, Napoleon,” said the man with the red eyes, giving the chain 
a decisive jerk and making as if to be off. Napoleon blinked, but budged 
not an inch. 

“ Seven francs, fifty! ” cried Monsieur Dubois, beguiled by the by- 
play into a suspiciously hurried diction. 

“A hundred sous! ” said the man with the red eyes obdurately. 

Monsieur Dubois seemed to shake with outraged dignity, but he loved 
a bargain—with an ample margin. 

“ Bien,” said he. “ Five francs be it, you to feed the bear at your 
own expense, and in addition you will each buy an aperitif at my counter.” 

As the man with the red eyes and his partner had the intention to follow 
their usual custom in drinking an absinthe, in any case, they agreed. 
Napoleon of his own accord signified the termination of the pourparler by 
lumbering heavily to his feet. He disappeared slowly into the shadows 


of the cellar. 
* * * * * * 
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Some five hours later, the street being now deserted and Monsieur 
Dubois’ little bar empty save for old Monsieur Pera, the plumber, who 
had by now exchanged his daily allowance of coin for the equivalent in 
liquid measure, and sat snoring in his corner, the good charbonnier began 
to consider the question of a night’s repose. Ordinarily, the process was 
of the simplest, a mere swinging in of the shutters, a locking of the door, 
and a retreat to a dark little den behind the coal-cellar. 

Nor was Monsieur Dubois more particular this evening. The problem 
that called for solution took the concrete form of a live bear sleeping at 
one side of a half-inch wooden partition and Monsieur Dubois on the other. 
The night was cold, and there might be warmth in the proximity of Napo- 
leon. The quality of the atmosphere did not enter into the calculation, 
which, however, was tentatively directed towards the probable resistive value 
of the aforesaid wooden partition. That phase of the problem was not 
likely to be tested, it is true, but it sent L:ttle cold shivers playing down 
Monsieur Dubois’ spine. No! The real question was, now that the 
time had come, how to set about the removal of Napoleon. 

Dubois listened carefully, the house, the street, the world without 
were silent save for the persistent snore of old Father Pera on the corner | 
bench. Monsieur Dubois closed the shutters and locked the door. He 
approached old Pera and peered into the old drunkard’s face. Monsieur 
Dubois placed the lamp on the zinc counter and shook his customer by the 
shoulder. 

“Wake up, my old one,” said he brusquely. ‘“ The hour is late, 
and your wife will greet you with the wooden face.” 

Old Pera, bemused, blinked a dull eye and grunted. 

Monsieur Dubois reapplied himself to the shoulder. Old Pera swore 
and opened both eyes. 

“* What hour is it? ” he growled. 

“ Midnight.” 

“Very good,” grumbled the old man sleepily. “I am content to 
sleep here. Let me alone.” 

“ Pense-tu? ” ejaculated Monsieur Dubois with vigour. “ Not at all, 
my old one; I know how well you would snore amongst my bottles of wine. 
But no, my old imbecile, if you will not go home, I can offer you only a 
sleeping place in my cellar. Will you go there to sleep? It is to take or 
to leave? ” 

“« Sapristi! ”» mumbled the other man. ‘ How you become particular, 
Monsieur le Patron. Do I not pay for my wine? Cannot I, then, pay 
for my bed? But as you will, ‘ camarade’; I prefer the cellar to Madame 
Pera with her face of wood.” 

“Good,” said Monsieur Dubois, taking up the lamp as old Pera got 
sleepily to his feet. “ You begin to speak sense, my old one. Steady! ” 

Old Pera seemed to be steady enough as regards his legs, but as he 
followed his host he passed his hand over his eyes as if to clear his vision. 

“ Tiens! ” exclaimed Monsieur Dubois, with polite surprise, at the 
door of the cellar. “I had forgotten Napoleon.” 

“ Napoleon? ” echoed Monsieur Pera from behind. 
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“‘ Yes,” said Monsieur Dubois carelessly, “ the, the—the dog.” 

“ The dog? ” queried old Pera dully. 

* But yes! ” said Monsieur Dubois airily, “ the watch-dog. But he 
must be put out in the courtyard behind for the night.” 

“In the courtyard? But why?” repeated Monsieur Pera. 

“« Because, my old one, you and he cannot share the bed, and Napoleon 
being but a dog must spend the night in the courtyard.” 

“ But why? ” said the old man again, his voice sleepily querulous. “ I 
am not particular, if Napoleon is not.” 

Monsieur Dubois made 
a gesture of impatience, and 
allowed a faint glimmer of 
light to fali on Napoleon’s 
recumbent brown form. Old 
Pera peered stupidly into 
the gloom. 

“ Now, my old brave,” 
said Monsieur Dubois 
briskly, “ whilst I hold the 
light thus, you unhook his 
chain yonder and lead him 
out for me to the courtyard. 
Have no fear, my friend; 
Napoleon is a good dog and 
of the quietest.” 

Old Pera _ grunted, 
stumbled into the cellar, and 
unhooked the chain. 

Monsieur Dubois hur- 
riedly unlatched the little 
back door and stepped out 
into the court. He ex- 
tinguished the lamp. 

Presently old Pera, 
dragging Napoleon by his 
chain, slowly emerged from 
the doorway. 

“This way,” said Mon- 
sieur Dubois briskly, mak- A “HALF-NELSON.” 
ing a strategetic movement 
behind a large wooden tub containing a shrub. 

At the far end of the enclosed courtyard was an iron pump, used by 
the concierge for obtaining water for the plants and by the servants for 
washing their pails. 

“ Hook the chain round the pump, my old one,” sang out Monsieur 
Dubois in a gruff whisper. 

Old Pera stumbled violently against the big dust-box, and swore again. 
He jerked Napoleon’s chain viciously, and, grunting and grumbling, hitched 
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the chain round the pump and hooked it securely. 
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“Ca y est,” said he, and, aiming a kick at Napoleon in passing, 
stumbled back to where Monsieur Dubois waited at the doorway. They 
passed together inside. Monsieur Dubois fastened the door, and then, and 
only then, heaved a prodigious sigh of relief. 

“ Bon soir! Monsieur le Patron,” came old Pera’s sleepy growl from 
the cellar. ‘“ He is too amiable, your big dog—as a watch-dog I laugh 
at him, he is too fat. When I kicked him he did not even bark, the simple 
Napoleon.” 

Monsieur Dubois, on the other side of the partition, gasped; and 
shuddering but satisfied crept in between the coverings of his bed. 

Outside, the night air was shrewd, and a keen wind sang round the 
chimney-pots and whistled in whirling blasts amongst the leaves of the 
shrubs in the courtyard. A light shower had fallen earlier in the night, 
and the flag-stones in the well of the court were wet and cold. 

Napoleon, left to himself, began slowly to realise that he had been 
evicted from his warm lair in the straw of the coal cellar, and with a slowly 
dawning sense of injustice he sniffed and, moving in a prescribed circle, 
proceeded to take stock of his surroundings. Deserting the cold flag- 
stones, he stepped on to the flower-bed of Monsieur le Concierge, and 
essayed the construction of a lair with a row of sunflowers and hollyhocks. 
Napoleon found it lacking in warmth; but he was a bear of some fertility 
of brain. He set out to forage. A rhododendron in a tub was a simple 
matter to uproot; this and three or four violated aspedestras added to the 
couch merely served to exasperate Napoleon by their inefficiency. He 
got back on to the flags, stretched himself, and tentatively tried a pull at 
his chain. At that moment Napoleon sneezed, and the next moment he 
made up his mind to stand it no longer—the time had come for action. 
The chain was a hopeless matter, and Napoleon had no illusions about the 
chain; he knew the strength of every one of its links. But this pump to 
which it was attached, being as yet untried, presented possibilities. Napo- 
leon felt it over with his paws; it was truly of a droll shape. Napoleon 
proceeded to give it a preliminary hug in the manner of a grizzly, with 
but little impression on the pump. Napoleon paused to change his hold, 
and humping his back, tried again—the pump creaked to its foundations. 
Napoleon, warmed to his work, and adopting the catch-as-catch-can style, 
padded slowly round his stolid antagonist feeling for an opening. Presently 
he got a firm grip with all four paws, and then putting shoulder and 
back into his work exercised what is technically known as a “ half-nelson ” 
upon the pump, which, violently uprooted, snapped from its bed and sud- 
denly transferred its entire weight to Napoleon’s arm. An astonished but 
highly self-satisfied brown bear sprawled backward, hugging the pump 
closely to his breast. 

Napoleon slowly got from beneath his weighty antagonist and 
shook himself. A little diversion was all very well in its way, but the 
flag-stones became no warmer. Napoleon shook himself again and padded 
off across the courtyard, the heavy pump rattling and clattering behind him 
at the end of his chain. 

At the little wooden back door of Monsieur Dubois’ shop he paused 











Se 
NAPOLEON, HIS THIRST QUENCHED, NOTED THE ARRIVAL. 

to sniff, and getting upon his hind legs felt the surface carefully. At the 
top the door fitted badly—Napoleon inserted his paw and pushed. The 
door, a crazy, insecure contrivance, under his weight, suddenly burst 
inwards. Napoleon picked himself up from the floor of the narrow passage 
and passed, still dragging his faithful attendant, the pump, behind him, 
into Monsieur Dubois’ bar. The space behind the little zinc counter was 
narrow, and the inevitable happened. As Napoleon turned, he came in 
contact with a shelf upon which was ranged Monsieur Dubois’ choicest 
stock, and with a crash a score of bottles smashed to the ground. Napoleon 
retreated as a small river of wine, red and white, sirops, absinthe, and 
brandy flowed steadily over the floor. 

Monsieur Dubois, awakened by the crash, sat up in bed trembling 
with fright. Indignation seized him at instant suspicion of old Pera. 
He rose hurriedly and passed into the shop. A faint light from the gas 
lamp in the street filtered in by the fanlight upon Napoleon’s huge bulk. 
The cry of terror froze on Monsieur Dubois’ lips. Crouching down by the 
counter he passed to the shop door, turned the key in a panic and bolted 
into the night. 

The flood of light from the open door shone upon the stream of strong 
drink. Napoleon sniffed, licked at it, and found that it was good. 
Napoleon tasted again and fell to lapping with keen and hearty enjoyment. 

Out in the street Monsieur Dubois recovered his voice, and in a few 
moments, in response to his shouts, the Rue de la Cloche du Bois began to 
awake. Windows were thrown open. Fat Monsieur Galette, the baker 
opposite, left his oven and, a white towel over his shoulders, came to his 
doorway. 
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36 
“ Mon dieu!” 


nh 


ul Wh Monsieur Dubois, 

h | gesticulating like a 
lunatic on the street, 
“ would to heaven it 
was butafire. Sacred 
name of a pig, I am 
ruined, moi qui vous 
parle, ruined! ” 

“But you are 
mad, you,” — said 
Monsieur Galette, 
with a shrug of the 
shoulders. 

Monsieur Dubois 
danced a_ frenzied 
can-can on the road- 
way and tore his 
hair. 

“But you are 
right, Camarade, | 
am mad, all the 
world is upside 
down, and here am 
I in the cold street 
whilst inside my 
shop a _ bear is 

NAPOLEON SLEPT. swallowing my finest 
stock of drinks.” 

“ What is it that I hear you say then, my poor friend,” said Monsieur 

Galette, drawing the towel tighter about his shoulders, “a bear in your 
shop? ” 

“Name of a name! but yes, Monsieur, have I not said it already a 
thousand times, and no one cares a sou, a bear is in my shop smashing my 
bottles of wine and drinking absinthes, free—on the nod! But come, and 
I will show you myself.” 

Gripping the reluctant Monsieur Galette by the arm, Monsieur Dubois 
led him across the street, one or two interested wayfarers and a policeman 
at their heels. 

At the door they paused. 

Napoleon, his thirst quenched, noted the arrival of spectators at the 
door. They appeared foggily framed in a misty and uncertain doorway. 
As to himself, a strange buzzing in his head and its unwonted weight 
caused him a momentary wonder. He had an idea to take a breath of 
night air, and made for the door. The crowd gathered, and Napoleon, to 
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his own vast astonishment, found himself ly{ng prone in the pool of 
liquor. Napoleon, wondering greatly at this} new phase of life, adopted 
unconsciously the methods of his superiors arid employed strategy. Sup- 
porting himself against the wall he at length |jreached the doorway, where 
he paused to stare stupidly. A ruddy glow fijom the oven at the back of 
the baker’s shop opposite attracted his attention and fired his muddled 
brain. Napoleon staggered into the street. And now the clanking pump 
behind him sorely hampered his uncertain movements. But Napoleon, like 
Monsieur Dubois, was an animal of one idea at a time. He struggled 
staggering towards the lodestar of the warm bakehouse. The crowd at a 
respectful distance watched his progress with mingled emotions. Monsieur 
Dubois, relieved at the evacuation of his own shop, assured the apprehensive 
Monsieur Galette that Napoleon was not a bear to be argued with, and 
that, in fact, he had better leave matters alone, which Monsieur Galette, 
cursing his folly at leaving the door of his shop open, perforce did. 

Not without trials, but with many and sore tribulations, sundry falls, 
and by a prodigious effort of will, Napoleon gained the door of the baker’s 
shop, and passed clanking down the short, ruddy-glowing passage into the 
bakehouse. 

A steady and overpowering sense of sleep crept over his senses, his 
limbs felt like water under him. The drowsy, warm air of the bakehouse 
almost completed Napoleon’s private and particular idea of the Elysian 
Fields. The long trough with its gleaming white freight of dough filled 
Napoleon’s cup of happiness to the brim. With the lazy satisfaction of 
the true Sybarite, Napoleon raised himself to the edge of the trough, and 
with a sigh of complete happiness subsided into the embrace of the downy 
mass. Napoleon slept. 
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fe] TER Krishna’s meeting with the Gopis, or shep- 
J herdesses, so graphically described in -Hindoo 
mythology, one of the maidens ran into the forest 
to hide her disgrace, not daring to return to her 
family. 
Making for herself a shelter of branches and 
plaited palm leaves, and living on the fruits, nuts, 
ae - and roots she found around her, she lived alone till 
the birth of her daughter, whom she named Aruthal, or Comfort. 

As the years rolled on the daughter of the divine Krishna grew into a 
lovely maiden, and when she was about eighteen her mother died, leaving 
her alone in the forest. 

Some time afterwards, a Rajah hunting in the jungle was surprised 
to see a fire burning at a little distance, and on approaching it, was struck 
with admiration at the youthful beauty of the girl who was tending it. 

Entering into conversation with her, he discovered she was an orphan, 
living alone, and easily persuaded her to leave her forest home and accom- 
pany him to his Palace, and become one of his Ranees. Her extraordinary 
beauty excited the wonder of all who saw her, and she soon reigned supreme 
in the Zenana. 

The Rajah from time to time married other young wives, but Aruthal 
had no cause for jealousy, as the years which robbed her sister wives of 
their youth and beauty, left her immortal charms in all their pristine fresh- 
ness. 
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Although a childless wife, she felt none of the usual neglect and con- 
tempt meted out to such, and to the end of her husband’s life was the 
most favoured of all in the Zenana. 

But when the Rajah died at a ripe old age, he was succeeded by his 
eldest son, a middle-aged man, who hearing of the youthful beauty of 
Aruthal, determined to make her his wife. This so disgusted the girl that 
secretly disguising herself in a servant’s bag-like veil, she fled from the 
Palace back to her jungle home. WHaving built herself a shelter in those 
leafy solitudes she lived happily alone for many years. 

At length, one day, while gathering nuts for her simple meal, Aruthal 
suddenly encountered a young Zemindar, who had lost himself in the forest 
while returning from a pilgrimage to Holy Benares for his mother’s recovery 
from a serious illness. 

This young man fell in love with the beautiful girl, and after wooing 
her for some time, won her to return with him to his mother’s house as his 
bride. 

In this remote village Aruthal lived with her husband for many years, 
and although no children blessed their marriage, the Zemindar seemed 
quite content with the ever youthful, beautiful wife, who, since his mother’s 
death, was the sole mistress of his large establishment. 

At all weddings Aruthal was the most honoured guest, not only on 
account of her husband’s high position, but because her beauty lent an 
extra attraction to the festivities, many men coming from great distances 
to see this famed loveliness, and thus by their presence and gifts increasing 
the wealth of the newly-wed. 

There was also another and very feminine reason for her presence being 
eagerly sought after at all marriages. It was noticed after atime that when she 
arranged the flowers in the bride’s hair and over her shoulders, the blooms 
never faded during the whole three days of the wedding ceremonies, and 
thus added to the charms of the maiden she had adorned. 

The years rolled on bringing no change to Krishna’s immortal daughter, 
but whitening the hair of her old husband. 

When he died Aruthal announced her intention of performing Suttee, 
feeling she owed this to the man who had been a faithful and devoted 
husband to her for so many years. 

Her youthful bloom so appealed to the priests, that contrary to all 
custom they actually tried to dissuade her! But in vain. 

The pyre was built entirely of sandal wood, for not only was the 
widow the most wealthy person in the whole Talug or district, but she and 
her husband left no heirs. 

The erection was saturated with ghee or clarified butter, instead of 
oil; when all was ready Aruthal, putting on her best garments and jewels, 
seated herself on the pyre, and taking her husband’s head on her lap, 
prepared herself for the final act of devotion. Then removing all her 
jewels with the exception of the thalee she distributed them among the 
surrounding priests. 

When the din of the tom-toms, and clashing of cymbals, and the shouts 
of the crowd of “ Rama, Rama,” reached its height, the head priest, in 
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the absence of a son, stepped forward and placed his blazing torch to the 
pyre. 

The flames shot up, the dry sandal wood and ghee burning furiously, 
soon consumed the old man’s body to ashes. But while the high platform 
burnt lower and lower, till all that remained was a heap of ashes about two 
feet high, the bystanders saw with astonishment, mingled with awe, that 
the lovely woman, who had gone so bravely to a dreadful death, was still 
to be seen sitting in the same attitude and apparently untouched by the 
fire! 

The priests and people fell on their knees exclaiming, “ A miracle! A 
miracle! ” the priests adding, “ Great Rama has claimed the widow as his 
Priestess,” and they respectfully asked Aruthal to rise and accompany them 
to their Temple, to which she had already dedicated all her lands. 

In this sacred building she lived peacefully, surrounded by the respect- 
ful attentions of the priests and priestesses. 

Her presence now at marriage festivities was considered even a 
greater honour than before, and more humbly implored. Generations of 
priests succeeded each other, but all paid the same reverence to the youthful 
maiden who lived in a white marble pavilion within the large Temple 
enclosure, waited on by all its attendants. 

Aruthal was not aware of her own parentage, but, of course, had long 
ago discovered that seemingly for her, time had no power to injure her 
beauty or rob her of youth. 

And so the centuries rolled on; twice over had the massive stone-walled 
temple been rebuilt, and three times had her own white marble abode been 
renewed, but her life moved on happily and peacefully and undisturbed. 

In the year 1720 a certain Captain Vincent Nepean was in the service 
of the East India Company. He was a popular officer both among his 
brother officers and with the men; particularly was he noted for his tact in 
dealing with the natives. Though tact was the last word which he him- 
self would apply to his relations with the native element, holding, as he did, 
that the whole “ secret ” of gaining their confidence and affection was to 
respect their customs and traditions, and not to interfere with their religious 
practices more than was absolutely necessary for the welfare of the people 
as a whole. And certainly, whether or not it was by the practice of this 
preaching, no European more popular among the natives than Captain 
Vincent Nepean existed in India in the year 1720. 

Now, among Captain Nepean’s subordinates none held him in higher 
esteem than one Havildhar Golap Singh. This man, being about to marry 
a girl of some slight wealth, bethought him how complete would be his 
happiness if the Captain Sahib would condescend to attend the festivities 
of one day out of the three days’ feast. 

Captain Nepean felt that he would like to see one. He also had a 
sincere regard for his Havildhar, and wished to give him pleasure, so agreed 
to visit the scene of the marriage on the first day. 

The bride’s family had already invited Aruthal Devi from the Temple 
to be present, and she had also promised to be their most honoured guest 
for the whole three days. 
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The usual music and BIA a RES Z 
flower - decked streets 
greeted Captain Nepean 
as he rode into the village 
on the appointed afternoon. 
The boys, who had been 
commissioned to watch for 
him, announced his coming 
as he appeared in the dis- 
tance, and two friends of 
the Havildhar, at the 
bridegroom’s request, met 
him on his arrival, and 
respectfully conducted him 
into the large garlanded 
and canopied marriage 
pandal, or tent. 

Here he was cour- 
teously welcomed by the 
bride’s father, and having 
taken his seat, was sprinkled 
with rose-water out of a 
silver sprinkler by one of 
the bride’s young sisters, 
her mother handing him 
the gilded lime and pan- 
supari, while at the same 
time an exquisitely arranged 
thick rope of jessamine, 
orange blossoms, and white 
chrysanthemums, in the “ GREAT RAMA HAS CLAIMED THE WIDOW AS Hs 
form of a garland, was emmemieats 
hung round his neck by the old man. 

These simultaneous acts of welcome scarcely occupied a minute, but 
as they were being performed the Captain’s eyes had already been caught 
and held by the loveliest vision he had ever seen. 

Seated near him was a young girl dressed in a robe of gold tissue 
draped over a pale green and gold shot jacket and inner skirt. Round her 
neck were three rows of magnificent emeralds set with large pearls. Her 
anklets sparkled with gems, and her toes were covered with priceless rings 
of curiously fine workmanship. She wore bracelets of large opals, and 
round the edge of her short sleeves, six inches below the shoulder, the 
usual zig-zag patterned armlet was encrusted with diamonds. Her little ears, 
pierced in five places, were covered with lovely jewels. Her fingers and 
hair alone were unadorned, except that in the latter were fastened two lovely 
crimson roses. 

But it was not her dress or her jewels that kept Captain Nepean’s eyes 
fastened on her. Her marvellous complexion of “ milk and roses,” always 
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seen in the paintings of Krishna, was in marked contrast to the saffron-dyed 
brunette beauty of the bride and her attendants and relations. Such a 
complexion Captain Nepean had seldom seen even in connection with blue 
eyes and golden hair in his native land, but here, among all the dusky skins 
of India, and with eyes, lashes, eyebrows, and hair of raven blackness, it 
was positively startling. 

The bridegroom’s friend noticed the direction of his gaze, and, bending 
down, whispered with pride: “ That is the Lady Comfort (Aruthal Amma)), 
from the Panjoree Temple, where she reigns supreme. She is a goddess 
many centuries old.” 

Captain Nepean felt no surprise; he felt that such a lovely being must 
be more than mortal, and his whole soul was filled with a passionate adora- 
tion for the exquisite vision before him, and from which he could scarcely 
remove his eyes. 

Aruthal also had noticed his entrance, and to her his fair skin, golden 
hair, blue eyes, and the bright, strange uniform which he wore, had 
been a revelation. She had never seen anyone at all like this before, and 
she also felt an unaccountable admiration for one so seemingly god-like. 

At last she raised her eyes and looked him straight in the face, and 
with that look their souls met and understood each other with a fulness 
that held them spellbound. 

It all passed in a few seconds, and to the onlooker was only a natural 
gaze of admiration between two exceptionally handsome personalities; to 
them it seemed the crowning point of both their lives. 

Turning their eyes reluctantly away from each other, Aruthal began 
talking to her neighbours, while Captain Nepean politely replied to his 
escort, and complimented everyone in.the usual way. 

The bride and bridegroom felt very pleased that he sat out all the long 
and elaborate ceremonies, and, still more, when showing no signs of bore- 
dom, he actually told Golap Singh, when he bade him farewell, that he would 
be pleased to come again. 

The following day brought Vincent Nepean at an earlier hour to the 
marriage pandal, and as his arrival had not been expected so soon, and as 
even the officiating priests had not put in their appearance, the guests had 
not taken their appointed places, but were walking about or standing in 
little groups chatting together while waiting for the bride, bridegroom, 
and priests. 

This was what Captain Nepean had hoped to find, as it gave him the 
opportunity he longed for of approaching Aruthal. Bowing low before 
her, he handed her a lime covered with gold leaf, which he had carefully 
prepared by cutting it open, removing all the pulp, and inserting a small 
leaf scroll with the words in Marathi, “ Queen and Goddess, where and 
when can we meet to speak?” The lime had then been carefully stitched 
up and covered with a double coating of gold leaf to hide the joint. 

He had also ordered his batman to prepare another dozen of limes in 
the ordinary way, which he had also brought with him, and now presented 
to the chief members of the company, reserving two for the newly wedded 
couple. 
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This uncommon act of courtesy on the part of an European officer, 
accompanied as it was with a few well-chosen compliments in their own 
language, won golden opinions. 

The presentation to Aruthal being made by him in silence, and with 
only a low obeisance, still more pleased them, as it implied respect for the 
religion whose representative she was. 

During the hours of that afternoon many were the glances exchanged 
by the English officer and Krishna’s fair daughter, and when at the end he 
rose to go, both felt, although no word had passed between them, that their 
hearts and minds had met and conversed. 

The third afternoon of the festivities brought Captain Nepean still 

earlier to the village. This time he carried two gifts for the bride and 
bridegroom, and on the conclusion of the religious rites, and after the 
departure of the priests, when all the company crowded round the newly 
married couple, loading them with their gifts and their good wishes of 
“ All happiness and sixteen children,” he also pressed forward among the 
others, contriving to pass close to Aruthal, and, unperceived in the crush, 
to clasp her hand in his for a moment. As their fingers met he found, as 
he had hoped to do, a tiny scrap of palm leaf (rolled up and tied with a gold 
thread) pressed into his hand. 

This he easily hid in the breast of his scarlet and gold tunic, and, 
passing on in his turn, presented his gifts-and good wishes, and bidding 
them all farewell, mounted his horse and galloped off, longing to be alone 
to read the scroll. 

As soon as he was out of sight of the village he drew rein, and, while 
his horse cropped the grass at the roadside, he opened the little roll and read : 

“ At midnight, to-night, by the light of the full moon, we can meet 
at Krishna’s shrine in the grove outside the village. Fail not, oh fair lord 
of my soul, for to-morrow I return to Panjoree.” 

Having pressed the leaf to his lips, he replaced it again next his heart 
and rode home. 

Long before the appointed time Captain Nepean reached the prescribed 
spot, and waited patiently for the coming of Aruthal. 

When the white-robed girl walked into the open space before the 
stone carved image, and the moonlight fell on her almost childish form, 
Vincent hurried to meet her, and gently taking her hand in his, whispered 
lovingly : “ At last, at last, mv beloved, we meet alone. Star of the night, 
your presence fills me with joy.” 

“ Oh, fair god-like one, my heart beats with thine, as thou knowest,” 
she replied. 

They talked of the future. “ You know, lord of my heart, that I 
am thine; but if I leave the Panjoree Temple, and live with thee here, where 
' am known, thy life will be in danger—the priests will kill thee to induce 
me to return to them. Me they cannot harm, nor would they even wish 
to use force toward me,” added Aruthal; “but you will be accused of 
sacrilere and evil magic in taking me away.” 

“ T also have thought not only of that, but how impossible it will be 
for me to get any of your priests here to marry us, and of the priests of 

c 
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my religion there is not one here,” said Vincent Nepean thoughtfully. 

“ But will all those ceremon‘es be necessary for us?” she asked. “Are 
not our souls one already? ” 

“It is because our souls are one, dearest lady, that I am resolved that 
our marriage shall be blessed and indissolubly solemnised by the priests of 
both of our religions,” -he replied very seriously. 

“Then we must go to some far distant province where we are both 
unknown,” she suggested. 

“ Yes, dear queen, and, fortunately for me, I know enough of Arabic 
and Persian to ask to be transferred, and as soon as I can arrange this we 
will go away together,” answered Vincent. 

“ Till then I will wait patiently for my lord in the Panjoree Temple, 
where I return to-morrow,” said Aruthal. ‘ And when you are ready to 
take me, come as a sightseer to visit the Temple where I have lived so 
many centuries.” 


x * * * * * 


Captain Nepean amazed his brother officers by writing strong repre- 
séntations to the governing powers, by swift mounted messengers, asking 
for an immediate transfer to the distant Punjaub, or even south to the 
dreaded court of the Seringapatam monarch. 

In three weeks came the news of his transfer to the Northern Circars, 
whereupon he set about making preparations as carefully as possible for a 
journey of three stages; for at that point he intended to dismiss his present 
staff, many of whom had probably seen Aruthal at some time or other. 

Colap Singh, the newly wedded, was loath to let the Captain depart 
without him, but was content finally with the Captain’s promise to send for 
him and his wife as soon as he was settled down. 

The fact that two palanquins were prepared caused little comment, 
other than a raising of the eyebrows or a shrug of the shoulders. 

A long journey in these days was a hazardous undertaking; progress 
was made chiefly at night owing to the heat; roads were infested with 
murderous bands of Thugs; jungle paths often haunted by tigers; and the 
crossing of rivers was a tedious and sometimes dangerous operation, carried 
out by means of round basket-boats, not dissimilar to the coracles of the 
ancient Britons. 

The party had not progressed more than a few miles when Captain 
Nepean ordered a halt, and announced his intention of making a détour. 
He separated the two palanquins and their bearers and one other trustworthy 
servant, and ordered the rest of the party with the bageage to proceed to 
Ahmednugegar, there to. await his arrival on the third day. Then, when 
the rest of the party had disappeared, he directed the small remainder 
toward the Panjoree Temple, wishing, as he said, to visit that historic 
buildine before he left this part of the country. 

On arrivine at the Rest House nearest the Temple. whose Goberams 
could be seen amid the leafy palms in the distance, Captain Nepean ordered 
a long dav’s rest, sayine he intended inspecting the Temple in the evening, 
and would not start till later. 
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Having sent the leading bearer to ask 
permission to visit the Temple, and received a 
courteous invitation to do so in return, he rode 
up to the gates towards sunset. 

There he was met and escorted round the 
vast enclosure by a large number of priests, who 
proudly pointed out the elaborately carved car, 
which, unlike the one at Juggernaut, claimed no 
human victims, but instead conferred the hap- 
p.ness of one fulfilled wish on each person who 
pulled the huge ropes which moved it on its 
triumphal career once a year. 

As they passed on their way the families 
of the Brahmin priests and the various wor- 
shippers in the Temple all joined them, forming 
quite a crowd. 

When they came in front of the white 
marble pavilion, the leading priest pointed it out 
as the abode of their Goddess, and Captain 
Nepean informed him that he would like to pay . 
her his respects, as he had heard of her fame and 
had brought a lime with him to present to her. 

The priests were highly delighted, and one 
of them, respectfully knocking on the carved 
ivory door, asked the maid who opened it if the 
Devi would be pleased to come out to receive 
the homage of an English officer. 

Aruthal, who had seen her lover from her 
latticed window in the upper story, and was 
waiting for the summons, descended the stairs, 
and, passing through the door, crossed the BY NW naa 
verandah and stood on the top steps, while 
Captain Nepean, respectfully bowing before her, 
presented her with the gilded lime he had ready. 

Receiving it with a slight bow, she turned and went back, her maids 
closing the door behind her. 

Reaching her own room, she sent the attendant girls away, and as soon 
as she was alone, opened the lime with fingers trembling with excitement 
to find the message she knew was there. “I wait thee, sweet love, in the 
Rest House near, with the two palanquins ready to start away to the distant 
Circars. If your heart fails not, come at any hour after dark, and you will 
find me waiting beside the first tree nearest the Temple on the road. From 
there my arm shall guide you safe till you draw the palanquin curtains round 
you. No eye shall see you till in Ahmednuggar our priests shall make my 
queen and goddess my wife.” 

Having read this twice over with a happy smile, Aruthal collected her 
jewels, and only taking three of her loveliest sarees, she tied them in a 
small bundle, hiding it for the time being under her couch, 





‘* QUEEN AND GODDESS, 
WHEN CAN WE MEET? ”’ 
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When her maids returned they found their mistress lying seemingly 
asleep on the bed, and when they brought in the golden tray with Aruthal’s 
evening repast, they little guessed it was the last meal they would serve 
to their adored mistress. 

At length the peace of night seemed to lie on all the Temple Square, 
and with one long, lingering look round the room where so many centuries 
had brought her nothing but peace and content, and with a heart beating 
fast with excitement and happiness at the thought of meeting the fair-haired 
lord who had roused the passion of love in her, she took out the small 
bundle and walked slowly down the stairs, and crossed the threshold of 
her abode for the last time. 

A figure moved out into the road and came towards her. A few steps 
more and, dropping her bundle as they met, she felt herself clasped in his 


arms. 
* a. * * aa * 


When the bearers raised the closed litters, they were surprised to find 
from the weight that the second one also was occupied, but they were 
discreet men, and that was no affair of theirs, so starting their monotonous 
chant, they trotted down the road, and dawn found them entering the 
compound of the Rest House twenty miles further south. 

The Khitmagan was informed that the Mem-sahib who accompanied 
them wished to remain in seclusion. This term, “ Mem-sahib,” applies only 
to English ladies, and the servant wondered where she had come from; but 
like the bearers, he knew that interference with other people’s affairs is far 
more likely to bring harm to one’s self than good, so he salaamed and went 
out to prepare the chota hazree for the Captain to take into the Mem-sahib. 


* * . * * + 


On the morning of the fourth day they entered Ahmednuggar, where 
they met the rest of the company, who had arrived the previous day. 

Captain Nepean’s first order was for a Brahmin priest to be sent to the 
Rest House, giving to the messenger a bag of rupees for a gift to the priest. 

On the arrival of this Brahmin, Captain Nepean immediately conducted 
him to the inner chamber, and asked him to perform the Hindoo marriage 
rite in its shortest, simplest form. 

The priest was astounded at such an unexpected request from an 
English officer, but when he saw the marvellous beauty of the girl who 
came forward to be the bride, he no longer wondered, and proceeded to tie 
the knot. He did this by literally fastening the string on which was 
threaded the thalee (which Captain Nepean had secretly bought before he 
left his old station, and which he now handed to the priest) round Aruthal’s 
slender white neck in correct Brahmin fashion. This done, the bridegroom, 
handing five gold mohurs to the priest, sent him away very well content. 

The next thing to be done was to find the nearest “ Padre,” or English 
clergyman. ‘Thither they drove, Aruthal closely veiled for fear of recog- 
nition. 

If the philosophical Brahmin priest was surprised, the Reverend 
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Thomas Gericke was amazed, and his wife possibly more so. It was diffi- 
cult to believe that this pink-and-white compilexioned girl was not i.nglish, 
in spite of her native dress. 

ihe strange, meaningless words were hard to say, but after patient 
and slow repet.tion the marriage was accomplished according to the I.nglish 
rite, and Aruthal smiled confidingly up at her lord. Mrs. Gericke saw the 
smile, and found her eyes full of tears. 

But what would she, or the Reverend Thomas, have thought had they 
known that these curious Persian characters in their Christian register 
signified “ The Goddess Aruthal ”! 


* 





* * * 





* 
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Of the long journey south much might be written. There was no 
further need for secrecy on the part of Aruthal, the old servants having 
been dismissed at Ahmednuggar, but the dangers from Dacoities and wild 
beasts increased every day. 

One Rest House was found deserted but for one weeping woman, 
the wife of the murdered Kavalcar. 

Captain Nepean thereupon halted and drilled his little force for two 
days in the use of their weapons, and his labour was not wasted, for two 
nights later the cavalcade was attacked by a great number of these fierce 
robbers, who were only beaten off with great difficulty. 

Many more were the adventures of the little party ere they reached 
Ganjam. There Captain Nepean reported to the military commandant, and 
d.scovered that he had been appointed—with the rank of major—to the 
post of Resident at the neighbouring Court of the Rajah of Visianagram, 
whither he repaired without delay. 

There they found an English merchant and his wife; and between these 
four there sprang up a lasting friendship. As far as the native element 
was concerned, Aruthal remained “ Gosha ” or “ hidden,” but the Euro- 
peans, as usual, were amazed at the youthful appearance of the girl that 
was a goddess, and at her extraordinary complexion. 

“ How old are you? ” they asked. 

“ How should I know? ” replied Aruthal laughing. “I never even 
had a horoscope.” 

This seemed a very natural reply, for few Hindoos know their own 
ages. It is only in the rare cases where a horoscope is procured on the 
birth of an infant that there is any authentic record. 

She told her friends that she had never known her father, and her 
mother also had been dead some time. The ladies pitied her orphan state, 
never guessing how many centuries had elapsed since the death of the 
mother! 

Major Nepean now decided to fulfil his promise to his faithful Havil- 
dhar, and wrote asking both Golap Singh and his wife to join his household 
as confidential servants. 

In a few months Golap and his wife arrived at the Residency. What 
was their unbounded amazement to see in the native lady sitting beside 


the Resident their own Goddess Aruthal, of the Panjoree Temple. 
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They were both warmly welcomed by their old master and older 
acquaintance, Aruthal Devi. The latter, coming forward and receiving the 
newly arrived young wife in Hindoo style, held her by both hands, and 
began asking her for news from her old home. She was surprised to learn 
that none of the villagers round Panjoree knew of her absence from the 
Temple. 

The priests having decided to hide the fact of her departure till her 
return, which they felt sure would take place in due course, as they felt they 
had done nothing to deserve such a punishment as her continual absence 
would imply. 

* * + » 7 

Now, as time went on, a little cloud began to gather upon the brow 
of the goddess Aruthal. Major Nepean noticed, but said nothing, merely 
endeavouring to cheer his child-like wife. 

Gulnar, the wife of Golap Singh, noticed, 
and said: 

“ Dear Devi, you are still young, and 
heaven will surely bless you with many sons.” 

Aruthal made no response, but sighed 
as she played with the five children of her 
maid; and she said in her heart: 

“ How willingly would I give up this 
perpetual youth if I could in exchange bear 
my lord a son.” 

Then one day came Golap with a strange 
tale that was exciting comment in the bazaar. 

The story ran that an old ruined temple 
on the sea shore, two days’ journey from 
Visianagram, had suddenly become the resi- 
dence of a Voice. 

A fisherman, passing it quite uncon- 
cernedly one morning, had heard the words, 
“ What dost thou wish for most? ” and being 
taken by surprise, had replied without think- 
ing, “ My net full of fish,” and gone on his 
way. 

When presently he had thrown his nets 
into the sea, they were immediately filled with 
fish, and were so heavy that he had a difficulty 
in getting them landed. 

That very night a woman, returning to 
her home after an absence of some days, was 
also accosted with the same words, and had 
replied, “A hundred gold mohurs,” and a gaze = ™ 
few minutes later had fallen over an earthen- F ee 
ware vessel half buried in the sand on the i 
beach, and on opening it had found the gold aan a . # 
coins she had specified. Since then people — . 
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had flocked to the ruins, but had found that no words were heard if two 
or more persons were present. 

When Aruthal heard this tale, she felt she must go and test the 
Voice for herself, but did not like to mention her wish to her husband. 

Having secretly talked it over with Gulnar, and writing a note to her 
husband saying she and her maid were going to be absent four days, without 
mentioning their destination, Aruthal seized the opportunity, when he had 
gone to a lengthy conference at the Court, to disguise herself in one of 
her maid’s garments and to slip out with her unperceived. 

The two women hurried on, and engaging an empty bullock-cart they 
met, bargained with the driver to take them to the beach and back. 

They found a number of people going the same way, and when they 
reached the shore they saw that it had quite the appearance of a fair. Booths 
for selling all kinds of food and offerings abounded on all sides. Shelters 
lightly built to form dwelling places for a few days, and among the throng 
were many Brahmin priests, who seemed to be arranging a sort of queue 
of would-be seekers of the Voice; other priests were evidently guarding 
the ruins by preventing anyone approaching too near, while one by one 
those in the queue were allowed to go up alone and out of ear-shot to the 
shrine. 

When Aruthal saw the crowds waiting she was dismayed, but Gulnar, 
telling her to draw her cloth closer round her face, advised her to go up to 
one of the priests and offer him a jewel for an audience of the Voice. 

Aruthal did this, and gave the bracelet she had removed from her arm 
to the first Brahmin she met. He, when he saw the great value of her 
gift, spoke to his brother priests, who were arranging the people in the 
order of their going to the ruined Temple. 

And soon Aruthal found herseif among the first row of those waiting for 
their turn. Trembling with suspense, she stood amongst the others, with 
her cloth concealing most of her face and figure. The man in front of 
her walked away to the shrine as his turn came, and she watched him 
anxiously. She noticed he hurried forward till within a few feet of the 
ruins, and then stood still, apparently listening intently. A moment more 
and he bowed to the ground and walked away quickly in the opposite 
direction. 

Aruthal was now told it was her turn to approach the ruins, which 
she did tremblingly. As she reached the spot where she had noticed her 
predecessor had stopped, she heard a Voice come from the ruins, which were 
clearly seen to be empty, saying, “ Daughter of Great Krishna, what canst 
thou want? ” 

“ A child of my own, a babe of my breast,” cried Aruthal, amazed 
at what she heard. 

Again the Voice replied, “ Divest thyself of all divinity, and by becom- 
ing mortal thou canst alone attain thy wish.” 

* How can I lose my immortality? ” she asked sadly. 

“ By becoming a Christian, daughter of Krishna, thou wilt become an 
ordinary mortal.” Aruthal bowed, as she had seen the man do before her, 
and passed on. 
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She was accosted by a Brahmin, who asked, “ Did the Voice speak? ” 

“‘ Yes,” said Aruthal, in a low voice. 

** And art thou satistied? ” 

“ Yes,” replied the girl. 

Gulnar asked no questions, and they returned in silence to their home, 
to find Major Nepean saddened at his wife’s apparent lack of confidence; 
but on hearing her story of the pilgrimage, became almost as light-hearted 
as she. But struck by a sudden fear, he said : 

“ Do you not fear death and pain if you become mortal? ” 

“I fear naught if I can become the mother of your child,” she replied. 
* Let me go to-morrow,” she continued; “I have heard there is an old 
Christian ‘l'yer (or priest) in Vizag; it is only a few days’ journey further 
south. He has made many Christians; he shall make me one also.” 

And so the next day, accompanied by the Havildhar and his wife, 
Aruthal started. 

On her arrival at Vizag, leaving her attendants, she went alone to visit 
the Padre. When she had told him all her history, the gentle old man 
promised to instruct her daily. 

This he did, and he was surprised to find how quickly she understood 
and learnt all that was necessary. In the course of a week General Nepean 
arrived, and the next day saw the solemn rite of baptism administered to 
Aruthal in the presence of her husband. 

They returned home together, filled with happiness at the thought 
that now in all things they were one. 

Little remains to be told. In the course of time the promise was 
fulfilled; but the pale beauty of Aruthal the human seemed to the anxious 
General a deal more fragile than of old, and he was tempted to regret the 
message of the Voice. 

Aruthal opened her eyes. 

“ The child’s name shall be Angela,” she said, “ for now, indeed, are 
all my desires fulfilled.” 

Fear gripped Nepean’s heart in its icy fingers; he knelt beside the 
couch. 

* Aruthal, Aruthal,” he cried, panic-stricken. 

The little cold hand tightened upon his, and she smiled; her lips 
moved : 


“God giveth His beloved sleep.” 





THE HELIOTROPE HAT 
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i i aQULLo, hullo, hullo! ” cried Algie, with a hilarious 
“:£) abandon that made half Bond Street turn its head. 

“ Hullo,” replied Tony, less exuberantly. 

“ What the dooce are you doin’ with all those 
parcels? ” 

“ Hush, dear boy! She’ll be comin’ out of 
this shop in a moment.” 

“Who’s she? Your aunt? ” 

- My aunt! By Gad,I tell you that’s her! ” 

A remarkably prepossessing young lady in a fascinating heliotrope 
hat stepped daintily out of the shop, carrying a small brown paper parcel. 
This she handed to the commissionaire at the door with a word and nod 
in the direction of the Honourable Tony. The man stepped up and 
added it to the pile in his arms, and the young lady moved on to another 
emporium. 

“Good Gad! ” gasped Algie. ‘ What’s the meanin’ of all this? ” 

In spite of the discord between the gloss of his rakish silk hat and 
” bundles of brown paper he embraced, Tony threw his friend a conquering 
eer. 

‘“‘ Spotted her *bout an hour ago,” he exclaimed, “ gettin’ off a ’bus. 
Rippin’, and by Jove, she can use her eyes! Kept on her track like a 
sportsman, dear boy, don’t you know. All over the place after her, I can 
tell you. At last she actually turned round and came right up to me. 
‘ Pity you shouldn’t have some reward for your trouble,’ she said; or words 
to that effect, don’t you know. ‘ Here’s some parcels to carry for me.’ 
You could have knocked me down with a feather; but bein’ out for sport, 
of course I took ’em. I mean to drive her home in a cab when she’s 
finished. Good business; what? ” 

“ First rate! ” 

“ Isn’t she rippin 

“‘ Just your sort, Tony! ” 

At this moment the heliotrope hat appeared again. 

“ By Gad, she’s hailin’ a cab! ” cried Tony. ‘ Come on; I'll introduce 
you before we start.” 

Algie could not but think that the young lady took the parcels from 


her gallant somewhat unceremoniously. 


x?» 
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“ Let me introduce my friend Algie; one of the best,” said Tony, while 
his burden was being transferred to the cab. 

The heliotrope hat nodded briefly, but its owner made no 
comment. 

“ Where are we goin’ to now? ” asked Tony, with his most alluring 
smile. 

For the first time Algie heard the lady speak. 

“ We? ” she asked, with an air of extreme surprise. “TI have really 
no further use for you, thanks.” 

“Oh, but hang it! I’m not goin’ to be put off like this. Don’t 
you know [ve been carryin’ your parcels for more than half an hour? If 
you don’t let me come with you, dash it, Pll have to follow you in another 
cab.” , 

Her foot was on the step. But at this she turned round. 

“Do you really mean to pursue this extremely slight acquaintance? * 
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‘* WHAT THE DOOCE ARE YOU DOIN’ WITH ALL THOSE PARCELS ? 


“ Rather! ” 

“ Even if I request you not to? ” 

“Oh, but dash it! Ha, ha! No, no; you won’t be so beastly cruel. 
Hang it, I can’t say good-bye for ever, pon my word I can’t. What? 
What? ” 

She looked at him for a moment with a fascinating twinkle in her bright 
brown eyes. 

“ Won’t it do if you come and see me to-night? ” 

“ Better still,” said Tony. 

“Will you remember my address if I give it to you? ” 


Tony took out his pocket-book, 
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“ Trust me! ” 

“158, Hornbean Avenue, Hampstead Heath,” said the lady. “ You 
will find a lane at the side of the house, with a little green gate in it. If 
ic happens to be locked, you can easily climb the wall, can’t you? ” 

“ Like a bird! ” said Tony. 

“Well, then, once you are in the garden, come very quietly up to 
the back door and just shake the handle gently. I shall be sure to hear 
you.” 

Fine sportsman though he was, Tony hesitated. 

“I say, this is a doocid roundabout way of doin’ things,” he remarked. 

“ Oh, of course if you feel nervous don’t come.” 

“ Nervous! By Gad, I’m not afraid. What o’clock? ” 

“ Half-past ten, as punctually as possible.” 

“ Right you are! ” quoth Tony. 

The lady threw him the most confidential smile and jumped into her 

Then she bent forward. 

“ Oh, I forgot to say that I don’t want you to be recognised at all costs.” 

“ Naturally,” said Tony. 

** So you must wear a mask; just one of those things across your eyes, 
you know.” 

“ Like people wear at Covent Garden? I know. Thanks for puttin’ 
me up to that. Till to-night! ” 

The heliotrope hat nodded charmingly, and then was whisked out of 
view, leaving behind it one of the most triumphant bloods in London. He 
received’ his friend’s congratulations with a modest consciousness of having 
deserved them, and spent the remainder of the day in the pleasantest state 
of anticipation. They mutually agreed that the arrangements made by the 
victim of his charms presaged the most fortunate issue. No one would 
take precautions so elaborate and so unusual who did not mean to ensure 
ideal felicity both for herself and her admirer. Undoubtedly Romance had 
adopted Tony as her own. 

That night, about the hour of ten, two of the brightest ornaments of 
St. James’s set forth in a hansom for the remote and (they believed) only 
partially explored northern suburbs. The mere fact of being attired at 
that hour of the night in tweeds of a gaily irresistible pattern and chastely 
brilliant ties, gave them a sense of adventure. As they drove they tried 
to compute how long it was since either of them had last spent an evening 
in mufti, but found the strain upon their memories too great. 

At the end of Hornbeam Avenue they dismounted, and, keeping the 
cab for Algie’s return journey, walked together as far as 158. 

“ There’s the lane! ” cried Algie. ‘ No mistake about this bein’ a 
genuine investment.” 

“ What a rippin’ good little girl she is! ” said the adventurer. 

They exchanged an affectionate farewell nod, and then Algie, after 
waiting till his gallant friend was lost in the gloom of the narrow 
leaf-shrouded lane, returned to his cab and drove enviously back to 
civilisation. 


** What a lucky fellow he is! ” he sighed, 
y g 
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Meanwhile the fortunate Tony was scaling the garden wall. This he 
accomplished with no more damage than the removal of a little polish from. 
the toe of one boot. Pausing only for a moment to repair this by the aid 
of his handkerchief dexterously applied, he advanced cautiously, yet con- 
fidently, through the shrubbery towards the casket that contained his pearl. 
It was so dark that the precaution of wearing a velvet mask struck him as 
somewhat superfluous; though, to be sure, it might grow lighter near the 
windows. And, in any case, he placed the most implicit confidence in the 
lady’s judgment. 

It was very dark indeed at the back door, and he had to grope for a 
moment along the panels before he found the handle. As per directions, he 
shook it gently, and Brrrrr! Bang! Bang! Bow-wow-wow! B-r-r-+! 
Tony noticed these unexpected and inexplicable sounds partly in the course 
of his sudden descent into what seemed a remarkably confined cellar, and 
partly from the bottom of this cavity. Then came the sound of many 
excited voices and hurrying footsteps, and at last, several feet overhead, but 
none the less distinct and musical, he heard his charmer’s voice. 

“ Oh, Uncle Gregory, have you caught one at last? ” 

A lantern was flashed into the chasm, and then a masculine voice, 
quivering with excitement, replied : 

“ At last! A beauty! MHe’shere inthe trap! Jane, Ellen, Thomas! 
Come and see him! Who said the apparatus wouldn’t work? Eh, Kate? ” 

The voice of the heliotrope hat replied : 

*T apologise humbly, Uncle Gregory. Yes, you really have caught 
one! And, oh, look at his mask! He must be the very worst kind.” 

Uncle Gregory chuckled with pleasure. 

“ A perfect specimen! Simply a beauty! Come all of you and look 
at him.” 

Tony’s mild blue eyes, gazing upwards through the holes in his mask, 
beheld a ring of faces, mostly female, staring down into the chasm. He 
observed that Kate was no longer wearing the heliotrope hat, but otherwise 
noted nothing of interest. 

“Do you remember, Uncle, what you promised to give me if you 
ever really caught one? ” she asked sweetly. 

“ My dear Kate, I'll make it six pairs! ” he replied joyously. 

“ Thank you, dear Uncle Gregory! ” she beamed. ‘Oh, I am so 
glad you’ve managed it! ” 

Gradually a sense of injury began to disturb the captive. Why was 
none of this conversation ever directed at him? He felt decidedly 
neglected. 

“ T say,” he remarked. 

The most intense silence fell upon the spectators. It was almost 
oppressive. 

“ Why don’t you help me out of this instead of gassin’ away like 
that? ” he demanded. 

A whispered order was the only reply, and then in a moment a stout 
rope, with a loop at the end, was cautiously lowered till it dangled just 
above Tony’s head, 
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“ Take hold of that,” commanded Uncle Gregory, “and we’ll pull 
you up.” 

Tony seized hold, and in this exceedingly uncomfortable fashion was 
drawn nearly to the surface. Then, while still clinging desperately to the 
loop, he felt his wrists encircled by something cold, there was a sharp click, 
the rope was rapidly lowered again, and he found himself once more at the 
bottom of his dungeon, only this time securely hand-cuffed; while the voice 
of Kate rapturously exclaimed : 

“ Oh, how frightfully neat! Everything seems to work so smoothly, 
Uncle Gregory.” 

And the accents of her Uncle replied in triumph: 

“Tsn’t it ingenious? Every householder ought to be able to catch 
his own burglars, I’ve always said; and now I’ve done it! By Jingo, what 
a typical specimen of the criminal class he is! ” 

Again the voice of Tony rose from the bowels of the earth. 

“ T warn you I’m gettin’ a bit sick of this game. Take me out, will 
you! Do you hear?” 

* You can lower the ladder now, Thomas,” commanded the happy 
inventor, “and just go down a few rungs and slip this noose over his 
shoulders to steady him. Don’t be afraid. He can’t hurt you now if he 
tries—and if he does try [ll fire at once.” 

In this careful manner the dashing cavalier of Bond Street was hoisted 
to the surface. He bent his reproachful eyes (still gleaming through his 
mask) upon the lady of the heliotrope hat. 

**T call this a low-down game,” he observed. 

Uncle Gregory’s niece recoiled with every symptom of alarm. 

** The dreadful creature is speaking to me! ” she exclaimed. 

* Yes, I am speakin’ to you, and you know perfectly well I’m not a 
dreadful creature, so don’t pretend you think I am.” 

“ You must be,” she replied coldly. ‘“ Not even a burglar, if he was 
decently brought up, would accost a girl he didn’t know.” 

“ H’m,” said Tony. ‘“ Well, then, that’s not my opinion.” 

“ Look here, my man,” said Uncle Gregory, “ if you have any opinions 
to air you can give them to the police. You'll be in their hands in a quarter 
of an hour.” 

“Pll trouble you not to talk any more rot,” retorted Tony. “ Just 
take these beastly things off my wrists and let me go at once, or I'll get 
devilish annoyed with you. My Guv’nor’s a peer of England, if you want 
to know. Yov’re insultin’ your betters—that’s what you’re doin’.” 

He had the satisfaction of hearing Uncle Gregory gasp. 

“ Of all the infernal impudent rascals I ever met in my life! ” he 
exclaimed. 

His niece seemed struck with an idea. 

“Do you know, Uncle, I don’t believe he’s a real burglar after all! 
He doesn’t seem to me to have brains enough.” 

“Not a burglar! ” cried Uncle Gregory. ‘“ Then what the blazes 
is he?” 

“ A lunatic, evidently.” 
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“Only a lunatic? >of 

“ But, my dear 
Uncle Gregory, it’s 
just as clever to 
catch a lunatic as a 
burglar.” 

His face cleared. 

“Yes,” he al- 
lowed; “it shows 
tre trap will work 
cven on the poorest 
material. But what 
shall we do with 
him? ” 

“ Put him in the 
coal-cellar overnight 
and communicate 
with his relations 
to-morrow.” 

“But he evidently 
hasn’t the sense to 
know who they are.” 

* We can try this 
peer he raves about,” 
she suggested. “He 
may possibly know 
somcthing about the 
poor fellow. Very 
likely he was in his 
service before he 
went off his head.” 

“We might try 
tha t,” Uncle THE DASHING CAVALIER WAS HOISTED TO THE SURFACE. 
Gregory agreed. 

“If you want my candid opinion of you——” said Tony wrathfully. 

“ We don’t. Put the rope round his neck, Thomas, and lead him to 
the coal-cellar.” 

“ Oh, what an escape! ” sighed the lady of the heliotrope hat, per- 
mitting her sparkling eyes to rest for one brief instant on her masked and 
manacled admirer. 

And thus they parted for the night. 

In reply to Uncle Gregory’s telegram (despatched without any very 
sanguine expectations) an elderly and singularly suave gentleman appeared 
in the drawing-room of No. 158, Hornbeam Avenue, in the course of the 
following morning. 

““ You wish me to identify your captive? ” he asked, after listening 
politely to the trap-inventor’s narrative. 

“ If you can, my lord; and if you could then take him off my hands 
I should be only too thankful to you.” 
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His lordship smiled sympathetically. 

“If he is the individual I imagine, you are not the first to long for 
that happy release.” 

“ Fie doesn’t in the least resemble the sort of person I should imagine 
your lordship to be acquainted with. His conduct from beginning to end 
was totally irrational. His observations never once appeared to be appro- 
priate to the situation 4 

“ He is my youngest son,” his lordship pronounced with confidence, 
and making a bow in which courtesy and sympathy were nicely blended, 
was already at the door before Uncle Gregory had collected his presence 
of mind to ask: 

“ Won’t you take him away with you? ” 

“ God forbid! ” exclaimed the old gentleman hastily. ‘“ Give me ten 
minutes’ start before you dream of loosing him! ” 

Uncle Gregory was still staring at the drawing-room door when he 
heard his visitor’s hansom cepart at a gallop. 

Ten minutes later Tony issued from the coal-cellar. 

“ ] shouldn’t let you loose upon society even now,” said his captor 
severely, “if it had not been for the respectable appearance and obl.ging 
manners of the nobleman who was condescending enough to say you were 
his son.” 

“* Wasn’t I? ” asked Tony in surprise. 

“ T scarcely believe it, since I may tell you candidly that your benefactor 
only consented to your liberation on condition I allowed him an ample 
margin of time to escape from your pursuit.” 

“ Oh, that’s the Guv’nor all rignt,” said Tony reassuringly. ‘“ Queer 
fish, ain’t he? ” 

He emerged into civilisation again just in time for lunch, leaving Uncle 
Gregory a prey to conflicting emotions. Though vice-president of the 
Hampstead Heath Habitation of the Primrose League, he has maintained 
ever since an enigmatic silence on the subject of the House of Lords. His 
charming niece always makes a point of wearing a heliotrope hat in Bond 
Street, declaring that she’ thinks it once helped her to earn six pairs of lace- 
fronted accessories. 
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THE GIFT OF THE MAGI 


By O. Henry 


o73NE dollar and eighty-seven cents. That wasall. And 
ee sixty cents of it was in pennies. Pennies saved one 
and two at a time by bulldozing the grocer and the 
vegetable man and the butcher until one’s cheeks 
burned with the silent imputation of parsimony that 
such close dealing implied. Three times Della 
counted it. One dollar and eighty-seven cents. 

And the next day would be Christmas. 

There was clearly nothing to do but flop down 
on the shabby little couch and howl. So Della did it. Which instigates 
the moral reiiection that life is made up of sobs, sniffles, and smiles, with 
sniffles predominating. 

While the mistress of the home is gradually subsiding from the first 
stage to the second, take a look at the home. A furnished flat at $8 per 
week. It did not exactly beggar description, but it certainly had that word 
on the lookout for the mendicancy squad. 

In the vestibule below was a letter-box into which no letter would go, 
and an electric button from which no mortal finger could coax a ring. Also 
appertaining thereunto was a card bearing the name, “ Mr. James Dilling- 
ham Young.” 

The “ Dillingham ” had been flung to the breeze during a former 
period of prosperity when its possessor was being paid $30 per week. Now, 
when the income was shrunk to $20, the letters of “ Dillingham ” looked 
blurred, as though they were thinking seriously of contracting to a modest 
and unassuming D. But whenever Mr. James Dillingham Young came 
home and reached his flat above he was called “ Jim ” and greatly hugged 
by Mrs. James Dillingham Young, already introduced to you as Della. 
Which is all very good. 

Della finished her cry and attended to her cheeks with the powder rag. 
She stood by the window and looked out dully at a grey cat walking a grey 
fence in a grey backyard. To-morrow would be Christmas Day, and she 
had only $1.87 with which to buy Jim a present. She had been saving 
every penny she could for months, with this result. Twenty dollars a week 
doesn’t go far. Expenses had been greater than she had calculated. They 
always are. Only $1.87 to buy a present for Jim. Her Jim. Many a 
happy hour she had spent planning for something nice for him. Something 
fine and rare and sterling—something just a little bit near to being worthy 
of the honour of being owned by Jim. 

There was a pier-glass between the windows of the room. Perhaps 
you have seen a pier-glass in an $8 flat. A very thin and very agile person 
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may, by observing his reflection in a rapid sequence of longitudinal strips, 
obtain a fairly accurate conception of his looks. Della, being slender, nad 
mastered the art. 

Suddenly she whirled from the window and stood before the glass. 
Her eyes were shining brilliantly, but her tace had lost its colour within 
twenty seconds. Rapidly she pulled down her hair and let it fall to its 
full length. 

Now, there were two possessions of the James Dillingham Youngs 
in which they both took a mighty pride. One was Jim’s gold watch that 
had been his father’s and his grandtather’s. The other was Della’s hair. 
Hiad the Queen of Sheba lived in the flat across the airshaft, Della would 
have let her hair hang out the window some day to dry just to depreciate 
Her Majesty’s jewels and gifts. Had King Solomon been the janitor, 
with all his treasures piled up in the basement, Jim would have pulled out 
his watch every time he passed, just tu see him pluck at his beard trom envy. 

So now Della’s beautiful hair fell about her, rippling and shining like 
a cascade of brown waters. It reached below her knee and made itself 
almost a garment for her. And then she did it up again nervously and 
quickly. Once she faltered for a minute and stood still while a tear or two 
splashed on the worn red carpet. 

On went her old brown jacket; on went her old brown hat. With a 
whirl of skirts and with the brilliant sparkle st.ll in her eyes, she fluttered 
out the door and down the stairs to the street. 

Where she stopped the sign read: “ Mme. Sofronie. Hair Goods 
of All Kinds.” One flight up Della ran, and collected herself, panting. 
Madame, large, too white, chilly, hardly looked the “ Sofronie.” 

“ Will you buy my hair? ” asked Della. 

‘| buy hair,” said Madame. “ Take yer hat off and let’s have a sight 
at the looks of it.” 

Down rippled the brown cascade. 

“ Twenty dollars,” said Madame, lifting the mass with a practised 
hand. 

“ Give it to me quick,” said Della. 

Oh, and the next two hours tripped by on rosy wings. Forget the 
hashed metaphor. She was ransacking the stores for Jim’s present. 

She found it at last. It surely had been made for Jim and no one 
else. There was no other like it in any of the stores, and she had turned 
all of them inside out. It was a paltinum fob chain simple and chaste in 
design, properly proclaiming its value by substance alone and not by mere- 
tricious ornamentation—as all good things should do. It was even worthy 
of The Watch. As soon as she saw it she knew that it must be Jim’s. It 
was like him. Quietness and value—the description applied to both. 
Twenty-one dollars they took from her for it, and she hurried home with 
the 87 cents. With that chain on his watch Jim might be properly anxious 
about the time in any company. Grand as the watch was, he sometimes 
looked at it on the sly on account of the old leather strap that he used in 
place of a chain. 

When Della reached home her intoxication gave way a little to prudence 
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and reason. She got out her curling irons and lighted the gas and went 
to work repairing the ravages made by generosity added to love. Which 
is always a tremendous task, dear friends—a mammoth task. 

Within forty minutes her head was covered with tiny, close-lying curls 
that made her look wonderfully like a truant schoolboy. She looked at 
her reflection in the mirror long, carefully, and critically. 

“ If Jim doesn’t kill me,” she said to herself, “ before he takes a second 
look at me, he’ll say I look like a Coney Island chorus girl. But what could 
I do—oh! what could I do with a dollar and eighty-seven cents? ” 

At seven o’clock the coffee was made and the frying-pan was on the 
back of the stove hot and ready to cook the chops. 

Jim was never late. Della doubled the fob chain in her hand and 
sat on the corner of the table near the door that he always entered. Then 
she heard his step on the stair away down on the first flight, and she turned 
white for just a moment. She had a habit of saying little silent prayers 
about the simplest everyday things, and now she whispered: “ Please God, 
make him think I am still pretty.” 

The door opened and Jim stepped in and closed it. He looked thin 

and very serious. Poor fellow, he was only twenty-two—and to be bur- 
dened with a family! He needed a new overcoat, and he was without 
cloves. 
Jim stopped inside the door, as immovable as a setter at the scent of 
quail. Hix eyes were fixed upon Della, and there was an expression in 
them that she could not read, and it terrified her. It was not anger, nor 
surprise, nor disapproval, nor horror, nor any of the sentiments that she 
had been prepared for. He simply stared at her fixedly with that peculiar 
expression on his face. 

Della wriggled off the table and went for him. 

“ Jim, darling,” she cried, “don’t look at me that way. I had my 
hair cut off and sold it because I couldn’t have lived through Christmas 
without giving you a present. It’ll grow out again—you won’t mind, will 
you? I just had to do it. My hair grows awfully fast. Say ‘ Merry 
Christmas! ? Jim, and let’s be happy. You don’t know what a nice—what 
a beautiful, nice gift ve got for you.” 

“ You’ve cut off your hair? ” asked Jim laboriously, as if he had not 
arrived at that patent fact yet even after the hardest mental labour. 

“ Cut it off and sold it,” said Della. ‘ Don’t you like me just as well, 
anyhow? I’m me without my hair, ain’t I? ” 

Jim looked about the room curiously. 

“You say your hair is gone? ” he said, with an air almost of idiocy. 

* You needn’t look for it,” said Della. “It’s sold, I tell you—sold 
and gone, too. It’s Christmas Eve, boy. Be good to me, for it went for 
vou. Maybe the hairs of my head were numbered,” she went on with a 
sudden serious sweetness, “ but nobody could ever count my love for you. 
Shall I put the chops on, Jim? ” 

Out of his trance Jim seemed quickly to wake. He enfolded: his 
Della. For ten seconds let us regard with discreet scrutiny some inconse- 
quential object in the other direction, Eight dollars a week or a million 
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a year—what is the difference? A mathematician or a wit would give vou 
the wrong answer. The magi brought valuable gifts, but that was not 
among them. This dark assertion will be illuminated later on. 

? Jim drew a package from his overcoat pocket and threw it upon the 
table. 

“Don’t make any mistake, Dell,” he said, “about me. I don’t think 
there’s anything in the way of a hair-cut or a shave or a shampoo that could 
make me like my girl any less. But if you'll unwrap that package you 
may see why you had me going a while at first.” 

White fingers and nimble tore at the string and paper. And then an 
ecstatic scream of joy; and then, alas! a quick feminine change to hysterical 
tears and wails, necessitating the immediate employment of all the com- 
forting powers of the lord of the flat. 

For there lay The Combs—the set of combs, side and back, that Della 
had worshipped for long in a Broadway window. Beautiful combs, pure 
tortoiseshell, with jewelled rims—just the shade to wear in the beautiful 
vanished hair. They were expensive combs, she knew, and her heart had 
simply craved and yearned over them without the least hope of possession. 
And now they were hers, but the tresses that should have adorned the 
coveted adornments were gone. 

But she hugged them to her bosom, and at length she was able to look 
up with dim eyes and a smile and say: “ My hair grows so fast, Jim.” 

And then Della leapt up like a little singed cat and cried “ Oh, oh! ” 

Jim had not yet seen his beautiful present. She held it out to him 
eagerly upon her open palm. The dull precious metal seemed to flash with 
a reflection of her bright and ardent spirit. 

“ Tsn’t it a dandy, Jim? I hunted all over town to find it. You'll 
have to look at the time a hundred times a day now. Give me your watch. 
I want to see how it looks on it.” 

Instead of obeying, Jim tumbled down on the couch and put his hands 
under the back of his head and smiled. 

“ Dell,” said he, “ let’s put our Christmas presents away and keep ’em 
a while. They’re too nice to use just at present. I sold the watch to get 
the money to buy your combs. And now suppose you put the chops on.” 

The magi, as you know, were wise men—wonderfully wise men—who 
brought gifts to the Babe in the manger. They invented the art of giving 
Christmas presents. Being wise, their gifts were no doubt wise ones, pos- 
sibly bearing the privilege of exchange in case of duplication. And here 
I have lamely related to you the uneventful chronicle of two foolish children 
in a flat who most unwisely sacrificed for each other the greatest treasures 
of their house. But in a last word to the wise of these days let it be said 
that of all who give gifts these two were the wisest. Of all who give and 
receive gifts, such as they are wisest. Everywhere they are wisest. They 
are the magi. 
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LIFTING HIS HAT POLITELY. 


“ His honour rooted in dishonour stood, 


And faith unfaithful kept him falsely true.” 
—TEnNnyson. 


=]OU are in serious trouble. It is in my power to help 
| you pecuniarily and otherwise. Under certain con- 
ditions I am willing to do so. Should you feel dis- 
posed to take advantage of this offer, be near the 
summer-house by the ornamental water in St. James’ 
Park at six o’clock this evening.” 

Mrs. Tomlinson stared in amazement at this 
extraordinary epistle, which she had found on the 
breakfast table together with her usual budget of 














correspondence. 

Her first impulse was to throw the objectionable missive into the waste- 
paper basket, regarding it merely as a peculiarly offensive form of advertise- 
ment from some money-lending agency. 

Her next to secrete the note behind the silver urn, while she cast a 
hurried glance in the direction of her husband. Something in the wording 
of the letter caused her a slight feeling of alarm. Evidently the writer, 
whoever he or she might be, knew considerably more about her private 
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affairs than Mrs. Tomlinson considered satisfactory. Unfortunately the 
brief statement contained in the opening words was only too true. 

Extravagant by nature and fond of pretty dresses, her milliner’s bills 
had mounted up by leaps and bounds since she came to London a year ago, 
when her husband, Colonel Tomlinson, had been appointed to the General 
Staff of the War Office. 

Perhaps she had some excuse, for after all she was little more than a 
girl, and her husband unconsciously encouraged, rather than checked, her 
extravagance by his evident appreciation of the flattery bestowed on his 
beautiful young wife. Pretty little Mrs. Tomlinson’s fair head ran con- 
siderable risk of being turned by the attention she received from her friends 
and admirers in London society. But—though he little guessed it—what 
she prized most of all were the few words of admiration which fell from 
the lips of her handsome, rather silent, grey-haired husband. 

In selecting her choicest frocks and most exquisite evening gowns, 
the thought always uppermost in her mind was, “ Would he like it? ” 
Deep in her inmost soul there lay a dread fear of losing the love of this 
strong, silent man who had met, wooed, and wedded her so suddenly, that 
she hardly seemed to know him yet. 

But as poor little Mrs. Tomlinson found to her cost, Lucille’s gowns 
and Therése’s hats cannot be bought for nothing. The latest fashion in 
Parisian toilettes, to say nothing of trifles, such as jewelled hosiery, motor 
furs, opera cloaks, etc., are expensive luxuries. Recklessly she had sown 
the wind and now must reap the whirlwind. 

Her husband’s voice from across the breakfast table disturbed her 
reverie. ‘ Your correspondence seems to have taken away your appetite, 
my dear. You are eating nothing. Is anything wrong?” he inquired 
kindly. ‘ No, nothing, thanks,” she replied hurriedly; “ it’s only a note 
from Mrs. Chamberlain about the bazaar.” 

The fib slipped out almost before she was aware of it. Why had she 
not told him the truth then and there? Surely he would forgive her. It 
was not too late to start afresh. Somehow she-could not summon up the 
courage, and the golden opportunity was lost. ‘ By the wav,” he added, 
“ T shall be very busy all next week with a special scheme of the Thames 
Defences, and may have to run down to Shoeburvness, so I’m afraid I shall 
not be able to go to Ascot with you after all.” “ Oh, Frank,” she exclaimed, 
“T am so disappointed; I have got a new dress for the occasion, and hoped 
you would like it.” 

“ Sorry, my dear, but business is business. I’m sure you will find plenty 
of people to go with you. Well, bye-bye for the present,” with which 
he hurried off to his office. 

All that day Mrs. Tomlinson’s thoughts constantly recurred to her 
pecuniary difficulties and to the mysterious anonymous letter. Again and 
again she perused its contents. It read like an extract from a penny novel- 
ette. Really, it was too absurd. Somebody must be playing a practical 
joke. But the bills, alas, were no joke, a too solemn, solid reality. There 
they lay, heaped in picturesque confusion in the top drawer of her bureau, 
just where she had thrown them, without sorting them out or totalling them 
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up, hardly ever daring to look at them. She shuddered as she thought 
what the sum total must represent; something well over four figures, of that 
she was certain. 

Towards tea time a feverish feeling of restlessness came over her. For 
the twentieth time at least she read the anonymous letter. Her woman’s 
curiosity, mingled with a vague sense of alarm, prompted her to go to the 
place mentioned for the meeting and solve the mystery. 

After all, what harm could it do? 

The place was public. 

She might happen to be 
_walking there by chance; no 
one would suspect that she 
hadanappointment. Hastily 
putting on a quiet morning 
dress and thick veil, she 
slipped out of the house and 
furtively made her way to 
St. James’ Park. It was a 
fin: June afternoon. The 
trees were looking their 
best, dressed in the beauti- 
ful delicate green tints of 
early summer. On moving 
near the appointed spot she 
found the usual contingent 
of nursery maids with their 
charges. Otherwise the 
place looked rather deserted. 

Walking slowly along 
the path by the ornamental 
vater she suddenly noticed 
the form of a man whom 
she recognised as Otto 
Schutz, their under-butler. 

For a moment a sudden 

feeling of intense annoyance 

at being discovered passed 

through her mind. Then 4 prait WHITE-ROBED FIGURE STOLE CAUTIOUSLY 
realising at once that the DOWNSTAIRS. 

man could not possibly be 

aware of her motive for coming, she pulled herself together, and quickened 
her pace, intending to pass him with a slight sign of recognition. 

To her intense astonishment, his face suddenly lit up on seeing her, 
and, lifting his hat politely, he said in broken English, as he was a German 
by birth, “ Good evening, madam; I thought you would come.” “I beg 
your pardon,” said Mrs. Tomlinson in icy tones. “I saw you read my letter, 
and felt certain you would come,” the man said simply and politely. “ I’m 
afraid I don’t understand. Please explain,” said Mrs. Tomlinson, still more 
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frigidly, though a sinking feeling of alarm was stealing slowly upwards 
from her boots. ‘ That is precisely what I am here to do,” said Schutz, 
speaking in excellent German, and in the tones of an educated person. 
“ Perhaps you will oblige me by walking a few yards off the path, where we 
are less likely to be disturbed, if you have no objection. I prefer speaking 
in my own language, which I know you understand thoroughly.” The 
man spoke with his customary civility, though there was an air of dignity 
and authority about him which contrasted strangely with his ordinary 
deferential manner. There was nothing melodramatic or sensational in his 
words or tone of voice, yet somehow Mrs. Tomlinson felt that the situation 
was by no means ordinary or commonplace. At any other time she would 
have thought it bordered on the ridiculous, but at that moment she was 
in no frame of mind to see the humour of it. In fact, it was with a feeling 
of intense irritation at heart that she followed her under-butler as he led the 
way to a more secluded spot. 

“* Now perhaps you will have the goodness to explain this absurd non- 
sense,” said Mrs. Tomlinson, as the man stopped and faced her. 

“ At first sight my conduct may strike you as absurd,” he replied, 
“ but you will soon realise that this is not the case when I tell you, that 
though I have served some time as under-butler in your house, I am a 
person of good birth in my own country, and in the employ of the Secret 
Service Department of the great General Staff.” ‘ A German Spy,” gasped 
Mrs. Tomlinson, and for the first time a genuine feeling of alarm seized 
her. ‘ Spy, if you like; the term is not an agreeable one; still, I accept it. 
You will facilitate matters by allowing me to say what I have to tell you 
without interruption, as the time at our disposal is limited. The Secret 
Service Department of my country is willing to give you the sum of £2,000 
if you will arrange for me to have an opportunity of making a copy of the 
Thames Defence Scheme, at which your husband is at present working.” 

“ And if I refuse,” interrupted Mrs. Tomlinson. “If you refuse, 
ii is unfortunate, and there the matter ends,” replied Schutz. “On the 
contrary, there it begins,” exclaimed Mrs. Tomlinson, by this time thor- 
oughly aroused. ‘* Suppose I raise my voice here and now denounce you as 
a spy?” Schutz smiled. 

“ That contingency has, it is hardly necessary to say, been provided 
against. At present there is only your word against mine. You will find 
no incriminating evidence against me. You boast that England is a free 
country. No man could be convicted on such evidence as you could pro- 
duce. On the other hand, I hardly think you will find it advisable to take 
such action, as if you do we can and will retaliate by making your creditors 
send their claims in to your husband, thus enlightening him as to the full 
amount of your liabilities.” 

He paused for a minute, as if expecting some rejoinder. 

Mrs. Tomlinson remained silent. She could find no suitable reply. 

“T am in no hurry for an answer,” continued her tormentor in much 
the same suave and polite tones as he ordinarily employed when enquiring 
if his mistress preferred beef or mutton. “ Still, if you could let me know 
in the course of the next few days it would be convenient for both parties. 
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You could attend Cup Day 
at Ascot with a light heart 
and heavy purse. I should 
be able to copy the Thames 
Defence Scheme before it is 
returned to the War Office. 
If you are willing to accept 
our terms, kindly oblige me 
by putting a red rose in the 
centre vase on the breakfast 
table. I shall then know 
that you have madearrange- 
ments to enable me to copy 
the Scheme that night. After 
Laving made a satisfactory 
reproduction, I will hand 
over to you the sum of 
£2,000 in Bank of England 
notes, for which I shall 
require no receipt. I regret 
that I shall have to relinquish 
my post as assistant butler 
the next day. Possibly the 
regret will not be mutual. 
But I can say with sincere 
conviction that I have been 
exceedingly comfortable in 
your service, and leave it 
with considerable compunc- 
tion.” With which polite 
concluding remark Schutz 
made a grave bow, lifted his 
hat, and walked away, leav- 
ing Mrs. Tomlinson in a 
state of bewildered astonish- 
ment too great for words. 
For several minutes after his THE CYNOSURE OF NEIGHBOUR.NG EYES. 
departure she remained 
standing absolutely motionless. The whole idea was monstrous to be 
thus bearded in broad daylight in a public place by one’s own butler, 
who had suddenly been transformed into a German spy. Was she dream- 
ing? Had the conversation of the last few minutes been merely the creation 
of her own excited imagination? The familiar scene lay wrapped in the 
evening stillness, broken only by the distant roar of London traffic borne 
gently on the breeze. 

The nursemaids perambulated with their charges as before. There 
was an air of peace and quiet, which contrasted strangely with the fierce 
tumult of her thoughts. Rousing herself with a start, Mrs. Tomlinson 


. 
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began walking slowly homeward, thinking deeply all the time. The sugges- 
tion of treachery was too horrible, but so were the bills. She shuddered 
as she pictured to herself what would happen should her husband hear of 
them. No, he must never, never know; somehow the money must be found. 
£2,000! It would pay them all and allow her to start afresh. Never again 
would she run into debt. No one would be any the wiser if she allowed 
the man to copy the plans. But how could she get hold of them? Her 
husband kept them locked in his iron safe, the key of which he carried on 
his watch chain. By day he wore it; by night it lay beneath his pillow. By 
night, yes, that would be the only time. 

Then came the thought that she would be a traitress, unworthy of 
the society of decent men and women. So the battle raged—victory now 
inclining one side, now the other, as she walked absentmindedly through 
the crowded streets. 

Though looked upon by many of her friends as an empty-headed 
beautiful doll, Mrs. Tomlinson was in reality nothing of the kind. Con- 
cealed beneath that mass of curly hair and behind those innocent blue eyes 
there lay a brain of no mean quality. Her schoolgirl friends knew this, 
and knew to their cost that in painting, singing, languages, or whatever 
else she took up, she could easily surpass them all. 

As she walked on, deeply engrossed in thought, a sudden inspiration 
seemed to strike her. Her eyes flashed, and a red spot burst on both her 
cheeks. With quickened steps, her small mouth set in a peculiar smile, she 
hastened homeward. 

For the next few days Colonel Tomlinson was deeply engrossed with 
the Thames Defence Scheme. So much so that he was obliged to take it 
home and work at it every afternoon and evening. To his surprise his 
wife, who usually spent most of her time in a whirl of society gaiety, insisted 
on staying in with him. She had some fancy work to do for a bazaar, she 
said. and if he didn’t mind she would sit quietly by him and finish it in 
his study. 

Stranve to sav, the needlework claimed little of her attention, and her 
eves frequently wandered from the delicate silk embroidery to the com- 
plicated plans in which her husband was enerossed. ‘“ You seem very 
interested in my work,” remarked Colonel Tomlinson, looking up at his 
wife, who had left her seat and was standing by his side. ‘ Do you know, 
you are a very privilesed young person to be allowed to look at these plans 
at all? » he remarked, with a smile. “ They are strictly confidential, and 
I should lose my commission if I allowed the secret to escape.” ‘TI can’t 
imagine what anybody can see in that mass of wrigeling lines. What is 
the meaning of it all? ” she inquired innocently. “ This,” said her hus- 
band, pointing to a chart which lay before him, “ is a plan of the Thames 
and Medway defences, showing the exact positions of the batteries and 
mines, also the bends of the rivers illuminated by the rays of the electric 
searchlichts. Those little red lines mark where booms would be stretched 
across the Medway. The small round dots are the searchlights. Those 
places shaded blue indicate the exact position of the mines, and here are 
written instructions as to how and from which spots they can be fired.” 
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“ It all sounds terribly complicated,” said Mrs. Tomlinson, as she looked 
wonderingly at the mass of intricate lines, circles, and squares, with little 
splashes ot colour dotted here and there. ‘I can’t imagine what you are 
working at now. There doesn’t seem room for anything else.” 

“ you little goose,” smiled her husband. “I’m copying it, as we have 
to keep a duplicate in case of accidents.” 

“Can’t 1 help you? ” she exclaimed. “I can paint and draw pretty 
well, and my handwriting is so like yours no one can tell the difference.” 
“ Pm afraid not,” my dear,” he said with a smile. ‘“ You would make 
as much a mess of it as I should of that embroidery of yours. If you were 
to alter the position of the batteries or mines by the least fraction of an inch 
the whole plan would be worthless.” 

“ Would anyone be any the wiser? ” she questioned innocently. 

“They would find out sharp enough if they visited the ground and 
compared it with the plan—not before,” he replied. Mrs. Tomlinson made 
no remark, but her husband was surprised to see the childlike smile had 
faded away, and her pretty arched eyebrows were knitted in a slight frown 
of concentrated thought. 

That night, as the Grandfather clock at the head of the staircase chimed 
the hour of one, the door of Mrs. Tomlinson’s bedroom opened silently, 
and a frail, white-robed figure stole cautiously down the stairs. Stopping 
opposite the door of her husband’s study, Mrs. Tomlinson, still silent as 
the grave, turned the handle and disappeared into the room. A few seconds 
later a light appeared under the crack of the door, and the sound of a key 
turning in the lock of an iron safe broke the stillness of the night. 

Then for hours there was silence, except for a slight noise as of a knife 
scraping on paper and the occasional scratching of a pen. 

It was nearly five and broad daylight before Mrs. Tomlinson appeared 
again, and in the same ghostlike manner stole silently back to her bedroom. 

Next morning, at breakfast, she looked much as usual, though perhaps 
a trifle pale, and a bright light burnt in her eyes as she put a large red rose 
in the centre vase on the table. 

Shortly after breakfast, when her husband had left for his office, Mrs. 
Tomlinson, who was sitting alone in the dining-room, heard a step in the 
;assage which made her heart jump, and looking up she found herself aloae 
with Otto Schutz, who closed the door gently behind him. 

“] saw your signal,” he said. ‘ When can I copy the plans? ” 

“‘ To-night, or rather to-morrow morning at one,” she replied. “I 
will open the safe and give them to you. I shall stay in the room till you 
have copied them. You will then hand me the money, and I shall return 
the originals to the safe. If you show the slightest sign of playing me 
false, I shall give tne alarm and say that I found you breaking open the safe.” 

“ There is honour among thieves,” replied Schutz, with his customary 
smile. “The £2,000 will be handed over to you immediately the scheme 
has been copied.” 

That night again the light shone from underneath the study door. 
Shortly before the clock struck the hour of five two ghostlike figures glided 
from the room. One carried a long parchment scroll, the other a roll of 
crisp bank notes. . 
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The following Thursday Mrs. Tomlinson appeared at Ascot, the 
cynosure of neighbouring eyes, in one of Lucille’s most marvellous creations. 

Her face wore its usual happy childlike smile. The bills had all been 
paid. The name of Lucille held no terrors; the memory of Therése no 
longer thrilled her with alarm. 

Little guessed the fashionable world, as they gazed with envious eyes 
on that triumph of the milliner’s art, whence the funds had come to pay 
for it. 

The wearer herself alone could tell, and her childlike smile rippled 
into laughter at the thought that at that moment in the archives of the great 
General Staff at Berlin there lay a parchment scroll purporting to be an . 
exact reproduction of the “ Thames and Medway Defences.” 

The reproduction was exact, not, however, of the original scheme, but 
of a false and worthless copy of the same, exquisitely drawn and painted 
by the hand of the perfidious Mrs. Tomlinson. 


TO MARY 
By Ian MacLeop 


I do not ask rememb’rance in your hours 
Busy and full, 

Bearing such gifts to others, rich in powers 
For use and rule; 

Check not the current of your life, which breaks, 
Joyous and strong, 

To hearken where some haunting memory speaks 
Like a sad song. 

But, for the moment, be the present fled! 
Think of past days, 

And that sweet summer which so strangely led 
In one, our ways; 

When I was yours in every pulse and thought, 
And you, too, seemed 

To give back something of the gift I brought— 
Or so I dreamed! 

And know that as it then was with me, sweet, 
So is it still, 

That my life’s love is waiting at your feet 
Whene’er you will, 
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(Thomas Carnacki, the famous Investigator of “‘ real’’ ghost stories, tells 
here his incredibly weird experience in the Electric Pentacle) 
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<7) N response to Carnacki’s usual card of invitation to have 
dinner and listen to a story, I arrived promptly at 427, 
Cheyne Walk, to find the three others who were always 
invited to these happy little times, there befure me. 


Five minutes later, Carnacki, Arkright, Jessop, Taylor 
and I were all engaged in the ‘‘ pleasant occupation ’ 
of dining. 

‘“You’ve not been long away, this time,’ I 
remarked, as I finished my soup; torgetting momen- 
tarily, Carnacki’s dislike of being asked even to skirt 
the borders of his story until such time as he was ready. Then he would not 
stint words. 

** That’s all,’’ he replied, with brevity ; and I changed the subject, remark- 
ing that I had been buying a new gun, to which piece of news he gave an 
intelligent nod, and a smile which I think showed a genuinely good- 
humoured appreciation of my intentional changing of the conversation. 

Later, when dinner was finished, Carnacki snugged himself comfortably 
down in his big chair, along with his pipe, and began his story, with very 
little circumlocution :— 

‘*As Dodgson was remarking just now, I’ve only been away a short 
time, and for a very good reason too—I’ve only been away a short distance. 
The exact locality | am afraid I must not tell you; but it is less than twenty 
miles from here; though, except for changing a name, that won’t spoil the 
story. And it is a story too! One of the most extraordinary things ever I 
have run against. 

‘** 1] received a letter a fortnight ago from a man I must call Anderson, 
asking for an appointment. I arranged a time, and when he came, I 
found that he wished me to investigate, and see whether I could not clear 
up a long-standing and well—too well—authenticated case of what he 
termed ‘ haunting.” He gave me very full particulars, and, finally, as the 
case seemed to present something unique, I decided to take it up. 

** Two days later, I drove to the house, late in the afternoon. I found 
it a very old place, standing ‘quite alone in its own grounds. Anderson had 
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left a letter with the butler, I found, pleading excuses for his absence, and 
leaving the whole house at my disposal for my investigations. The butler 
evidently knew the object of my visit, and I questioned him pretty thoroughly 
during dinner, which I had in rather lonely state. He is an old and privi- 
leged servant, and had the history of the Grey Room exact in detail. From 
him I learned more particulars regarding two things that Anderson had 
mentioned in but a casual manner. The first was that the door of the Grey 
Room would be heard in the dead of night to open, and slam heavily, and 
this even though the butler knew it was locked, and the key on the bunch 
in his pantry. The second was that the bedclothes would always be found 
torn off the bed, and hurled in a heap into a corner. 

‘* But it was the door slamming that chiefly bothered the old butler. 
Many and many a time, he told me, had he lain awake and just got shivering 
with fright, listening; for sometimes the door would be slammed time after 
time—thud ! thud! thud !—so that sleep was impossible. 

‘* From Anderson, I knew already that the room had a history extending 
back over a hundred and fifty years. Three people had been strangled in it 
—an ancestor of his and his wife and child. ‘This is authentic, as I had 
taken very great pains to discover; so that you can imagine it was with a 
feeling I had a striking case to investigate, that I went upstairs after dinner 
to have a look at the Grey Room. 

‘* Peter, the old butler, was in rather a state about my going, and 
assured me with much solemnity that in all the twenty years of his service, 
no one had ever entered that room after nightfall. He begged me, in quite 
a fatherly way, to wait till the morning, when there would be no danger, and 
then he could accompany me himselt. 


‘* Of course, I smiled a little at him, and told him not to bother. I 
explained that I should do no more than look round a bit, and, perhaps, affix 


a few seals. He need not fear; I was used to that sort of thing. But he 
shook his head, when I said that. 

‘** There isn’t many ghosts like ours, sir,’ he assured me, with mournful 
pride. And, by Jove! he was right, as you will see. 

‘* 1 took a couple of candles, and Peter followed, with his bunch of keys. 
He unlocked the door ; but would not come inside with me. He was evidently 
in a fright, and he renewed his request, that I would put off my examination, 
until daylight. Of course, I laughed at him again, and told him he could 
stand sentry at the door, and catch anything that came out. 

‘**Tt never comes outside, sir,’ he said, in his funny, old, solemn 
manner. Somehow, he managed to make me feel as if I were going to 
have the ‘creeps’ right away. Anyway, it was one to him, you know. 

‘*T left him there, and examined the room. It is a big apartmeuc, and 
well furnished in the grand style, with a huge four-poster, which stands with 
its head to the end wall. There were two candles on the mantelpiece, and 
two on each of the three tables that wer: in the room. J lit the lot, and after 
that, the room felt a little less inhumanly dreary; though, mind you, it was 
quite fresh, and well kept in every way. 

‘** After I had taken a good look round, I sealed lengths of baby ribbon 
across the windows, along the walls, over the pictures, and over the fireplace 
and the wall-closets. All the time, as I worked, the butler stood just without 
the door, and I could not persuade him to enter; though I jested him a little, 
as I stretched the ribbons, and went here and there about my work. Every 
now and again, he would say :—‘ You’ll excuse me, I’m sure, sir; but I do 
wish you would come out, sir. I’m fair in a quake for you.’ 

‘**T told him he need not wait; but he was loyal enough in his way to 
what he considered his duty. He said he could not go away and leave me 
all alone there. He apologised; but made it very clear that I did not realise 
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‘ LATER, WHEN THE DINNER WAS FINISHED ”’ 


the danger of the room; and I could see, generally, that he was in a pretty 
frightened state. All the same, I had to make the room so that I should 
know if anything material entered it; so I asked him not to bother me, 
unless he really heard or saw something. He was beginning to get on my 
nerves, and the ‘ feel’ of the room was bad enough, without making it any 
nastier. 

‘* For a time further, I worked, stretching ribbons across the floor, and 
sealing them, so that the merest touch would have broken them, were anyone 
to venture into the room in the dark with the intention of playing the fool. 
All this had taken me far longer than I had anticipated; and, suddenly, I 
heard a clock strike eleven. I had taken off my coat soon after commencing 
work ; now, however, as I had practically made an end of all that I intended 
to do, I walked across to the settee, and picked it up. I was in the act of 
getting into it, when the old butler’s voice (he had not said a word for the 
last hour) came sharp and frightened :—‘ Come out, sir, quick! There’s 
something going to happen!’ Jove! but I jumped, and then, in the same 
moment, one of the candles on the table to the left of the bed went out. Now, 
whether it was the wind, or what, I do not know; but, just for a moment, I 
was enough startled to make a run for the door; though I am glad to say 
that I pulled up, before I reached it. I simply could not bunk out, with the 
butler standing there, after having, as it were, read him a sort of lesson on 
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‘bein’ brave, y’know.’ So I just turned right round, picked up the two 
candles off the mantelpiece, and walked across to the table near the bed. 
Well, I saw nothing. I blew out the candle that was still alight; then I 
went to those on the two other tables, and blew.them out. Then, outside of 
the door, the old man called again:—‘ Oh! sir, do be told! Do be told!’ 

*** All right, Peter,’ I said, and, by Jove, my voice was not as steady 
as I should have liked!’ I made for the door, and had a bit of work, not to 
start running. I took some thundering long strides, as you can imagine. 
Near the door, I had a sudden feeling that there was a cold wind in the room. 
It was almost as if the window had been suddenly opened a little. I got to 
the door, and the old butler gave back a step, in a sort of instinctive way. 
‘Collar the candles, Peter!’ I said, pretty sharply, and shoved them into 
his hands. I turned, and caught the handle, and slammed the door shut, with 
a crash. Somehow, do you know, as I did so, I thought I felt something 
pull back on it; but it must have been only fancy. I turned the key in the 
lock, and then again, double-locking the door. I felt easier then, and set-to 
and sealed the door. In addition, I put my card over the keyhole, and sealed 
it there; after which I pocketed the key, and went downstairs—with Peter ; 
who was nervous and silent, leading the way. Poor old beggar! It had not 
struck me until that moment that he had been enduring a considerable strain 
during the last two or three hours. 

** About midnight, I went to bed. My room lay at the end of the corridor 
upon which opens the door of the Grey Room. I counted the doors between 
it and mine, and found that five rooms lay between. And I am sure you can 
understand that I was not sorry. Then, just as I was beginning to undress, 
an idea came to me, and I took my candle and sealing wax, and sealed the 
doors of all the five rooms. If any door slammed in the night, I should know 
just which one. 

‘**T returned to my room, locked the door, and went to bed. I was waked 
suddenly from a deep sleep by a loud crash somewhere out in the passage. 
I sat up in bed, and listened, but heard nothing. Then I lit my candle. I 
was in the very act of lighting it when there came the bang of a door being 
violently slammed, along the corridor. I jumped out of bed, and got my 
revolver. I unlocked my door, and went out into the passage, holding mv 
candle high, and keeping the pistol ready. Then a queer thing happened. 
I could not go a step towards the Grey Room. You all know I am not really 
a cowardly chap. I’ve gone into too many cases connected with ghostiv 
things. to be accused of that; but I tell you I funked it; simply funked it, 
just like any blessed kid. There was something precious unholv 
in the air that night. I ran back into my bedroom, and shut and 
locked the door. Then I sat on the bed all night, and listened to the dismal 
thudding of a door up the corridor. The sound seemed to echo through all 
the house. 

** Davlight came at last, and I washed and dressed. The door had not 
slammed for about an hour, and I was getting back mv nerve again. I felt 
ashamed of mvself; though, in some ways it was silly: for when vou’re 
meddling with that sort of thing, vour nerve is bound to go, sometimes. 
And you just have to sit quiet and call yourself a coward until daylight. 
Sometimes it is more than just cowardice, I fancy. I believe at times it is 
something warning you, and fighting for you. But, all the same, I always 
feel mean and miserable, after a time like that. 

** When the day came properly, I opened mv door, and, keeping my 
revolver handy, went quietly along the passage. I had to pass the head of 
the stairs, on the way, and who should I see coming up, but the old butler, 
carrying a cup of coffee. He had merelv tucked his nightshirt into his 
trousers, and he had an old pair of carpet slippers on. 
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‘“** Hullo, Peter!’ I said, feeling suddenly cheerful; for I was as glad 
as any lost child to have a live human being close to me. ‘ Where are you 
off to with the refreshments ? ’ 

‘“* The old man gave a start, and slopped some of the coffee. He stared 
up at me, and I could see that he looked white and done-up. He came on up 
the stairs, and held out the little tray to me. ‘I’m very thankful indeed, sir, 
to see you safe and well,’ he said. ‘I feared, one time, you might risk going 
into the Grey Room, sir. I’ve lain awake all night, with the sound of the 
Door. And when it came light, I thought I’d make you a cup of coffee. | 
knew you would want to look at the seals, and somehow it seems safer if 
there’s two, sir.’ 

‘“** Peter,’ I said, ‘ you’re a brick. This is very thoughtful of you.’ And 
I drank the coffee. ‘Come along,’ I told him, and handed him back the 
tray. ‘I’m going to have a look at what the Brutes have been up to. I 
simply hadn’t the pluck to in the night.’ 

‘**1’m very thankful, sir,’ he replied. ‘ Flesh and blood can do nothing, 
sir, against devils; and that’s what’s in the Grey Room after dark.’ 

‘** | examined the seals on all the doors, as I went along, and found them 
right; but when I got to the Grey Room, the seal was broken; though the 
card, over. the keyhole, was untouched. I ripped it off, and unlocked 
the door, and went in, rather cautiously, as you can imagine; but the whole 
room was empty of anything to frighten one, and there was heaps of light. 
I examined all my seals, and not a single one was disturbed. The old butler 
had followed me in, and, suddenly, he called out :—‘ The bedclothes, sir! ’ 

‘*T ran up to the bed, and looked over; and, surely, they were lying in 
the corner io the left of the bed. Jove! you can imagine how queer I felt. 
Something had been in the room. I stared for a while, from the bed, to the 
clothes on the floor. I had a feeling that I did not want to touch either. Old 
Peter, though, did not seem to be affected that way. He went over to the 
bed-coverings, and was going to pick them up, as, doubtless, he had done 
every day these twenty years back; but I stopped him. I wanted nothing 
touched, until I had finished my examination. This, I must have spent a full 
hour over, and then I let Peter straighten up the bed; after which we went 
out, and I locked the door; for the room was getting on my nerves. 

‘* 1 had a short walk, and then breakfast ; after which I felt more my own 
man, and so returned to the Grey Room, and, with Peter’s help, and one of 
the maids, I had everything taken out of the room, except the bed—even the 
very pictures. I examined the walls, floor and ceiling then, with probe, 
hammer and magnifying glass; but found nothing suspicious. And I can 
assure you, I began to realise, in very truth, that some incredible thing had 
been loose in the room during the past night. I sealed up everything again, 
and went out, locking and sealing the door, as before. 

‘** After dinner, Peter and I unpacked some of my stuff, and I fixed up 
my camera and flashlight opposite to the door of the Grey Room, with a 
string from the trigger of the flashlight to the door. Then, you see, if the 
door were really opened, the flashlight would blare out, and there would be, 
possibly, a very queer picture to examine in the morning. The last thing I 
did, before leaving, was to uncap the lens; and after that I went off to my 
bedroom, and to bed; for I intended to be up at midnight; and to ensure this, 
I set my little alarm to call me; also I left my candle burning. 

‘* The clock woke me at twelve, and I got up and into my dressing-gown 
and slippers. I shoved my revolver into my right side-pocket, and opened 
my door. Then, I lit my dark-room lamp, and withdrew the slide, so that it 
would give a clear light. I carried it up the corridor, about thirty feet, and 
put it down on the floor, with the open side away from me, so that it would 
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show me anything that might approach along the dark passage. 


Then I 
went back, and sat in the doorway of my room, with my revolver handy, star- 
ing up the passage towards the place where I knew my camera stood outside 


the door of the Grey Room. 
** I should think I had watched for about an hour and a half, when, 


suddenly, I heard a faint noise, away up the corridor. I was immediately 
conscious of a queer prickling sensation about the back of my head, and my 
hands began to sweat a little. The following instant, the whole end of the 
passage flicked into sight in the abrupt glare of the flashlight. There came 
the succeeding darkness, and I peered nervously up the corridor, listening 
tensely, and trying to find what,lay beyond the faint glow of my dark-lamp, 
which now seemed ridiculously dim by contrast with the tremendous blaze 
of the flash-powder. . . . And then, as I stooped forward, staring and listen- 
ing, there came the crashing thud of the door of the Grey Room. The sound 
seemed to fill the whole of the large corridor, and go echoing hollowly 
through the house. I tell you, I felt horrible—as if my bones were water. 
Simply beastly. Jove! how I did stare, and how I listened. And then it 
came again—thud, thud, thud, and then a silence that was almost worse than 
the noise of the door; for I kept fancying that some awful thing was stealing 
upon me along the corridor. And then, suddenly, my lamp was put out, 
and I could not see a yard before me. I realised all at once that I was doing 
a very silly thing, sitting there, and I jumped up. Even as I did so, | 
thought I heard a sound in the passage, and quite near me. I made one 
backward spring into my room, and slammed and locked the door. I sat 
on my bed, and stared at the door. I had my revolver in my hand; but it 
seemed an abominably useless thing. I felt that there was something the 
other side of that door. For some unknown reason I knew it was pressed up 
against the door, and it was soft. That was just what I thought. Most 
extraordinary thing to think. 

‘Presently I got hold of myself a bit, and marked out a_pentacle 
hurriedly with chalk on the polished floor; and there I sat in it almost until 
dawn. And all the time, away up the corridor, the door of the Grey Room 
thudded at solemn and horrid intervals. It was a miserable, brutal night. 

‘** When the day began to break, the thudding of the door came gradually 
to an end, and, at last, I got hold of my courage, and went along the corridor, 
in the half light, to cap the lense of my camera. I can tell you, it took some 
doing ; but if I had not done so my photograph would have been spoilt, and 
I was tremendously keen to save it. I got back to my room, and then set-to 
and rubbed out the five-pointed star in which I had been sitting. 

‘** Half an hour later there was a tap at my door. It was Peter with my 
coffee. When I had drunk it, we both went along to the Grey Room. As 
we went, I had a look at the seals on the other doors ; but they were untouched. 
The seal on the door of the Grey Room was broken, as also was the string 
from the trigger of the flashlight; but the card over the keyhole was 
still there. I ripped it off, and opened the door. Nothing unusual was to be 
seen until we came to the bed; then I saw that, as on the previous day, the 
bedclothes had been torn off, and hurled into the left-hand corner, exactly 
where I had seen them before. I felt very queer; but I did not forget to look 
at all the seals, only to find that not one had been broken. 

‘* Then I turned and looked at old Peter, and he looked at me, nodding 


his head. 

*** Let’s get out of here!’ I said. 
to enter, without proper protection. 
** We went out then, and I locked and sealed the door, again. 

‘** After breakfast, I developed the negative ; but it showed only the door 


‘It’s no place for any living human 
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of the Grey Room, half 
opened. Then I left the 
house, as I wanted to get 
certain matters and imple- 
ments that might be neces- 
sary to life; perhaps to the 
spirit; for I intended to 
spend the coming night in 
the Grey Room. 
“I go back in a cab, 
about half-past five, with my 
apparatus, and this, Peter 
and I carried up to the Grey 
Room, where I piled it care- 
fully in the centre of the 
floor. When everything was 
in the room, including a cat 
which I had brought, I 
locked and sealed the door, 
and went towards my bed- 
room, telling Peter I should 
not be down to dinner. He 
said, ‘ Yes, sir, and went 
downstairs, thinking that I 
was going to turn in, which 
was what I wanted him to , 
believe, as I knew he would 
have worried both me and 
himself, if he had known 
what I intended. 
“But I merely got my 
camera and flashlight from 
my bedroom, and hurried 
back to the Grey Room. I 
locked and sealed myself in, 
and set to work, for I had a 
lot to do before it got dark. 
** First, I cleared away 
all the ribbons across the 
floor; then I carried the cat PETER, THE BUTLER. 
—still fastened in its basket 
—over towards the far wall, and left it. I returned then to the 
centre of the room, and measured out a space twenty-one feet in 
diameter, which I swept with a ‘broom of hyssop.’ About this, I drew 
a circle of chalk, taking care never to step over the circle. Beyond this I 
smudged, with a bunch of garlic, a broad belt right around the chalked circle, 
and when this was complete, I took from among my stores in the centre a 
small jar of a certain water. I broke away the parchment, and withdrew the 
stopper. Then, dipping my left forefinger in the little jar, I went round the 
circle again, making upon the floor, just within the line of chalk, the Second 
Sign of the Saaamaaa Ritual, and joining each Sign most carefully with the 
left-handed crescent. I can tell you, I felt easier when this was done, and the 
‘water circle’ complete. Then, I unpacked some more of the stuff that | 
had brought, and placed a lighted candle in the ‘‘ valley ’’ of each Crescent. 
After that, I drew a Pentacle, so that each of the five points of the defensive 
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star touched the chalk circle. In the five points of the star I placed five 
portions of bread, each wrapped in linen, and in the five ‘* vales,’’ five opened 
jars of the water I had used to make the ‘ water circle.”. And now I had my 
first protective barrier complete. 

‘* Now, anyone, except you who know something of my methods of 
investigation, might consider all this a piece of useless and foolish supersti- 
tion; but you all remember the Black Veil case, in which I believe my life 
was saved by a very similar form of protection, whilst Aster, who sneered 
at it, and would not come inside, died. I got the idea from the Sigsand MS., 
written, so far as I can make out, in the 14th century. At first, naturally, | 
imagined it was just an expression of the superstition of his time; and it was 
not until a year later that it occurred to me to test his ‘ Defense,’ which I did, 
as I’ve just said, in that horrible Black Veil business. You know how that 
turned out. Later, I used it several times, and always I came through safe, 
until that Moving Fur case. It was only a partial ‘ defense’ there, and | 
nearly died in the pentacle. After that I came across Professor Garder’s 
‘ Experiments with a Medium.’ When they surrounded the Medium with 
a current, in vacuum, he lost his power—almost as if it cut him off from the 
Immaterial. That made me think a lot; and that is how I came to make the 
Electric Pentacle, which is a most marvellous ‘ Defense’ against certain 
manifestations. I used the shape of the defensive star for this protection, 
because I have, personally, no doubt at all but that there is some extra- 
ordinary virtue in the old magic figure. Curious thing for a Twentieth 
Century man to admit, is it not? But, then, as you all know, I never did, 
and never will, allow myself to be blinded by a little cheap laughter. I ask 
questions, and keep my eyes open. 

‘* In this last case I had little doubt that I had run up against a super- 
natural monster, and I meant to take every possible care; for the danger is 
abominable. 

‘‘T turned-to now to fit the Electric Pentacle, setting it so that each of 
its ‘ points’ and ‘ vales’ coincided exactly with the ‘ points’ and * vales’ of 
the drawn pentagram upon the floor. Then I connected up the battery, and 
the next instant the pale blue glare from the intertwining vacuum tubes 
shone out. 

‘*I glanced about me then, with something of a sigh of relief, and 
realised suddenly that the dusk was upon me, for the window was grey and 
unfriendly. Then round at the big, empty room, over the double barrier of 
electric and candle light. I had an abrupt, extraordinary sense of weirdness 
thrust upon me—in the air, you know; as it were, a sense of something 
inhuman impending. The room was full of the stench of bruised garlic, a 
smell I hate. 

‘*T turned now to my camera, and saw that it and the flashlight were in 
order. Then I tested my revolver, carefully ; though I had little thought that 
it would be needed. Yet, to what extent materialisation of an ab-natural 
creature is possible, given favourable conditions, no one can say; and I had 
no idea what horrible thing I was going to see, or feel the presence of. | 
might, in the end, have to fight with a materialised monster. I did not know, 
and could only be prepared. You see, I never forgot that three people had 
been strangled in the bed close to me, and the fierce slamming of the door | 
had heard myself. I had no doubt that I was investigating a dangerous and 
ugly case. 

‘* By this time, the night had come; though the room was very light with 
the burning candles; and I found myself glancing behind me, constantly, and 
then all round the room. It was nervy work waiting for that thing to 
come. Then, suddenly, I was aware of a little, cold wind sweeping 
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uver me, coming from behind. I gave one great nerve-thrill, and 
a prickly feeling went all over the back of my head. Then I hove myself 
round with a sort of stiff jerk, and stared straight against that queer wind. It 
seemed to come from the corner of the room to the left of the bed—the place 
where both times I had found the heap of tossed bedclothes. Yet, I could 
see nothing unusual; no opening—nothing! .. . 

‘‘ Abruptly, I was aware that the candles were all a-flicker in that 
unnatural wind. . . . I believe I just squatted there and stared in a horribly 
frightened, wooden way for some minutes. I shall never be able to let you 
know how disgustingly horrible it was sitting in that vile, cold wind! And 
then, flick ! flick! flick ! all the candles round the outer barrier went out ; and 
there was I, locked and sealed in that room, and with no light beyond the 
weakish blue glare of the Electric Pentacle. 

‘** A time of abominable tenseness passed, and still that wind blew upon 
me; and then, suddenly, I knew that something stirred in the corner to the 
left of the bed. I was made conscious of it, rather by some inward, unused 
sense than by either sight or sound; for the pale, short-radius glare of the 
Pentacle gave but a very poor light for seeing by. Yet, as I stared, some- 
thing began slowly to grow upon my sight—a moving shadow, a little darker 
than the surrounding shadows. I lost the thing amid the vagueness, and for 
a moment or two I glanced swiftly from side to side, with a fresh, new sense 
of impending danger. Then my attention was directed to the bed. All the 
coverings were being drawn steadily off, with a hateful, stealthy sort of 
motion. I heard the slow, dragging slither of the clothes; but I could see 
nothing of the thing that pulled. I was aware in a funny, subconscious, 
introspective fashion that the ‘creep’ had come upon me; yet that I was 
cooler mentally than I had been for some minutes; sufficiently so to feel that 
my hands were sweating coldly, and to shift my revolver, half-consciously, 
whilst I rubbed my right hand dry upon my knee; though never, for an 
instant, taking my gaze or my attention from those moving clothes. 

‘* The faint noises from the bed ceased once, and there was a most 
intense silence, with only the sound of the blood beating in my head. Yet, 
immediately afterwards, I heard again the slurring of the bedclothes 
being dragged off the bed. In the midst of my nervous tension I remem- 
bered the camera, and reached round for it; but without looking away from 
the bed. And then, you know, all in a moment, the whole of the bed 
coverings were torn off with extraordinary violence, and I heard the flump 
they made as they were hurled into the corner. 

‘** There was a time of absolute quietness then for perhaps a couple of 
minutes ; and you can imagine how horrible | felt. The bedclothes had been 
thrown with such savageness! And, then again, the brutal unnaturalness 
of the thing that had just been done before me! 

‘** Abruptly, over by the door, [ heard a faint noise—a sort of crickling 
sound, and then a pitter or two upon the floor. A great nervous thrill swept 
over me, seeming to run up my spine and over the back of my head; for the 
seal that secured the door had just been broken. Something was there. I 
could not see the door; at least, | mean to’say that it was impossible to say 
how much I actually saw, and how much my imagination supplied. I made 
it out, only as a continuation of the grey walls. . . . And then it seemed to 
me that something dark and indistinct moved and wavered there among the 
shadows. 

** Abruptly, I was aware that the door was opening, and with an effort 
| reached again for my camera; but before I could aim it the door was 
slammed with a terrific crash that filled the whole room with a sort of 
hollow thunder. I jumped, like a frightened child. There seemed such 4 
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power behind the noise; as though a vast, wanton Force were 
you understand ? 

‘* The door was not touched again; but, directly afterwards, I heard the 
basket, in which the cat lay, creak. I tell you, I fairly pringled all along my 
back. I knew that I was going to learn definitely whether whatever was 
abroad was dangerous to Life. From the cat there rose suddenly a hideous 
catterwaul, that ceased abruptly ; and then—too late—I snapped off the flash- 
light. -In the great glare, | saw that the basket had been overturned, and 
the lid was wrenched open, with the cat lying half in, and half out upon the 
floor. I saw nothing else, but I was full of the knowledge that I was in the 
presence of some Being or Thing that had power to destroy. 

** During the next two or three minutes, there was an odd, noticeable 
quietness in the room, and you must remember I was half-blinded, for the 
time, because of the flashlight; so that the whole place seemed to be pitchy 
dark just beyond the shine of the Pentacle. I tell you it was most horrible. 
I just knelt there in the star, and whirled round, trying to see whether 
anything was coming at me. 

‘* My power of sight came gradually, and I got a little hold of myself ; 
and abruptly I saw the thing I was looking for, close to the ‘ water circle.’ 
It was big and indistinct, and wavered curiously, as though the shadow of 
a vast spider hung suspended in the air, just beyond the barrier. It passed 
swiftly round the circle, and seemed to probe ever towards me; but only to 
draw back with extraordinary jerky movements, as might a living person if 
they touched the hot bar of a grate. 

** Round and round it moved, and round and round I turned. Then, 
just opposite to one of the ‘ vales’ in the pentacles, it seemed to pause, as 
though preliminary to a tremendous effort. It retired almost beyond the 
glow of the vacuum light, and then came straight towards me, appearing 
to gather form and solidity as it came. There seemed a vast, malign deter- 
mination behind the movement, that must succeed. I was on my knees, and 
I jerked back, falling on to my left hand and hip, in a wild endeavour to get 
back from the advancing thing. With my right hand I was grabbing madly 
for my revolver, which I had let slip. The brutal thing came with one great 
sweep straight over the garlic and the ‘ water circle,’ almost to the vale of the 
pentacle. I believe I yelled. Then, just as suddenly as it had swept over, it 
seemed to be hurled back by some mighty, invisible force. 

‘““It must have been some moments before I realised that I was safe; 
and then I got myself together in the middle of the pentacles, feeling horribly 
gone and shaken, and glancing round and round the barrier; but the thing 
had vanished. Yet, I had learnt something, for I knew now that the Grey 
Room was haunted bv a monstrous hand. 

** Suddenly, as I crouched there, I saw what had so nearly given the 
monster an opening through the barrier. In my movements within the 
pentacle I must have touched one of the jars of water; for just where the 
thing had made its attack the jar that guarded the ‘ deep’ of the ‘ vale’ had 
been moved to one side, and this had left one of the ‘five doorways’ 
unguarded. I put it back, quickly, and felt almost safe again, for I had 
found the cause, and the ‘ defense’ was still good. And I began to hope 
again that I should see the morning come in. When I saw that thing so 
nearly succeed, I had an awful, weak, overwhelming feeling that the 
‘barriers’ could never bring me safe through the night against such a 
Force. You can understand ? 

‘‘ For a long time I could not see the hand; but, presently, I thought | 
saw, once or twice, an odd wavering, over among the shadows near the door. 
A little later, as though in a sudden fit of malignant rage, the dead body of 
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the cat was picked up, and beaten with dull, sickening blows against the solid 
floor. That made me feel rather queer. 

‘*A minute afterwards, the door was opened and slammed twice with 
tremendous force. The next instant the thing made one swife, vicious dart at 
me, from out of the shadows. Instinctively, I started sideways from it, and 
so plucked my hand from upon the Electric Pentacle, where—for a wickedly 
careless moment—I had placed it. The monster was hurled off from the 
neighbourhood of the pentacles ; though—owing to my inconceivable foolish- 
ness—it had been enabled for a second time to pass the outer barriers. I 
can tell you, I shook for a time, with sheer funk. I moved right to the centre 
of the pentacles again, and knelt there, making myself as small and compact 
as possible. 

** As I knelt, there came to me presently, a vague wonder at the two 
‘accidents’ which had so nearly allowed the brute to get at me. Was I 
being inflwenced to unconscious voluntary actions that endangered me? 
The thought took hold of me, and I watched my every movement. Abruptly, 
I stretched a tired leg, and knocked over one of the jars of water. Some was 
spilled; but, because of my suspicious watchfulness, I had it upright and 
back within the vale while yet some of the water remained. Even as I did 
so, the vast, black, half-materialised hand beat up at me out of the shadows, 
and seemed to leap almost into my face; so nearly did it approach; but for 
the third time it was thrown back by some altogether enormous, over- 
mastering force. Yet, apart from the dazed fright in which it left me, I 
had for a moment that feeling of spiritual sickness, as if some delicate, 
beautiful, inward grace had suffered, which is felt oniy upon the too near 
approach of the ab-human, and is more dreadful, in a strange way, than any 
physical pain that can be suffered. I knew by this, more of the extent and 
closeness of the danger; and for a long time I was simply cowed by the 
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butt-headed brutality of that Force upon my spirit. I can put it no other way. 

‘*] knelt again in the centre of the pentacles, watching myself with 
more fear, almost, than the monster; for I knew now that, unless I guarded 
myself from every sudden impulse that came to me, I might simply work my 
own destruction. Do you see how horrible it all was? 

‘*T spent the rest of the night in a haze of sick fright, and so tense that 
I could not make a single movement naturally. I was in such fear that any 
desire for action that came to me might be prompted by the Influence that I 
knew was at work on me. And outside of the barrier that ghastly thing 
went round and round, grabbing and grabbing in the air at me. Twice more 
was the body of the dead cat molested. The second time, I heard every 
bone in its body scrunch and crack. And all the time the horrible wind 
was blowinig upon me from the corner of the room to the left of the bed. 

‘* Then, just as the first touch of dawn came into the sky, that unnatural 
wind ceased, in a single moment; and I could see no sign of the hand. The 
dawn came slowly, and presently the wan light filled all the room, and made 
the pale glare of the Electric Pentacle look more unearthly. Yet, it was not 
until the day had fully come, that I made any attempt to leave the barrier, 
for I did not know but that there was some method abroad, in the sudden 
stopping of that wind, to entice me from the pentacles. 

‘* At last, when the dawn was strong and bright, I took one last look 
round, and ran for the door. I got it unlocked, in a nervous, clumsy fashion, 
then locked it hurriedly, and went to my bedroom, where I lay on the bed, 
and tried to steady my nerves. Peter came, presently, with the coffee, and 
when I had drunk it, I told him I meant to have a sleep, as I had been up 
all night. He took the tray, and went out quietly ; and after I had locked my 
door I turned in properly, and at last got to sleep. 

‘*T woke about midday, and after some lunch, went up to the Grey Room. 
I switched off the current from the Pentacle, which I had left on in my hurry ; 
also, I removed the body of the cat. You can understand I did not want 
anyone to see the poor brute. After that, I made a very careful search of 
the corner where the bedclothes had been thrown. I made several holes, and 
probed, but found nothing. Then it occurred to me to try with my instrument 
under the skirting. I did so, and heard my wire ring on metal. I turned the 
hook end that way, and fished for the thing. At the second go, I got it. 
It was a small object, and I took it to the window. I found it to be a 
curious ring, made of some greyish metal. The curious thing about it 
was that it was made in the form of a pentagon; that is, the same shape as 
the inside of the magic pentacle, but without the ‘ mounts,’ which form the 
points of the defensive star. It was free from all chasing or engraving. 

‘* You will understand that I was excited, when I tell you that I felt 
sure I held in my hand the famous Luck Ring of the Anderson family; 
which, indeed, was of all things the one most intimately connected with 
the history of the haunting. This ring was handed on from father to son 
through generations, and always—in obedience to some ancient family 
tradition—each son had to promise never to wear the ring. The ring, I 
may say, was brought home by one of the Crusaders, under very peculiar 
circumstances; but the story is too long to go into here. 

‘‘It appears that young Sir Hulbert, an ancestor of Anderson’s, made 
a bet, in drink, you know, that he would wear the ring that night. He did 
so, and in the morning his wife and child were found strangled in the bed, 
in the very room in which I stood. Many people, it would seem, thought 
young Sir Hulbert was guilty of having done the thing in drunken anger ; 
and he, in an attempt to prove his innocence, slept a second night in the 
room. He also was strangled. Since then, as you may imagine, no one has 
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ever spent a night in the Grey Room, until I did so. The ring had been lost 
so long, that it had become almost a myth; and it was most extraordinary to 
stand there, with the actual thing in my hand, as you can understand. 

*“It was whilst I stood there, looking at the ring, that I got an idea. 
Supposing that it were, in a way, a doorway—You see what | mean? A 
sort of gap in the world-hedge. It was a queer idea, I know, and probably 
was not my own, but came to me from the Outside. You see, the wind had 
come from that part of the room where the ring lay. I thought a lot about 
it. Then the shape—the inside of a pentacle. It had no ‘ mounts,’ and 
without mounts, as the Sigsand MS. has it :—‘ Thee mownts wych are thee 
Five Hills of safetie. To lack is to gyve pow’r to thee daemon; and surelic 
to fayvor thee Evill Thynge.’ You see, the very shape of the ring was 
significant; and I determined to test it. 

**T unmade the pentacle, for it must be made afresh and around the one 
to be protected. Then I went out and locked the door; after which I left the 
house, to get certain matters, for neither ‘ yarbs nor fyre nor water’ must be 
used a second time. I returned about seven-thirty, and as soon as the things 
I had brought had been carried up to the Grey Room, I dismissed Peter for 
the night, just as I had done the evening before. When he had gone 
downstairs, I let myself into the room, and locked and sealed the door. | 
went to the place in the centre of the room where all the stuff had been 
packed, and set to work with all my speed to construct a barrier about me 
and the ring. 

‘* 1 do not remember whether I explained to you. But I had reasoned 
that, if the ring were in any way a ‘medium of admission,’ and it were 
enclosed‘ with me in the Electric Pentacle, it would be, to express it loosely, 
insulated. Do you see? The Force, which had visible expression as a 


Hand, would have to stay beyond the Barrier which separates the Ab from 


‘ 


the Normal ; for the ‘ gateway ’ would be removed from accessibility. 

*“ As I was saying, I worked with all my speed to get the barrier 
completed about me and the ring, for it was already later than I cared to be 
in that room ‘ unprotected.’ Also, I had a feeling that there would be a 
vast effort made that night to regain the use of the ring. For I had the 
strongest conviction that the ring was a necessity to materialisation. You 
will see whether I was right. 

‘*T completed the barriers in about an hour, and you can imagine 
something of the relief I felt when I felt the pale glare of the Electric 
Pentacle once more all about me. From then, onwards, for about two hours, 
I sat quietly, facing the corner from which the wind came. About eleven 
o'clock a queer knowledge came that something was near to me; yet nothing 
happened for a whole hour after that. Then, suddenly, I felt the cold, queer 
wind begin to blow upon me. To my astonishment, it seemed now to come 
from behind me, and I whipped round, with a hideous quake of fear. The 
wind met me in the face. It was blowing up from the floor close to me. 
I stared down, in a sickening maze of new frights. What on earth had I 
done now! The ring was there, close beside me, where I had put it. 
Suddenly, as I stared, bewildered, I was aware that there was something 
queer about the ring—funny shadowy movements and convolutions. I looked 
at them, stupidly. And then, abruptly, I knew that the wind was blowing 
up at me from the ring. A queer indistinct smoke became visible to me, 
seeming to pour upwards through the ring, and mix with the moving 
shadows. Suddenly, I realised that I was in more than any mortal danger ; 
for the convoluting shadows about the ring were taking shape, and the 
death-hand was forming within the Pentacle. My Goodness! do you realise 
it! I had brought the ‘ gateway’ into the pentacles, and the brute was 
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coming through—-pouring into the material world, as gas might pour out 
from the mouth of a pipe. 

“‘I should think that I knelt for a moment in a sort of 
stunned fright. Then, with a mad, awkward movement, I snatched at the 
ring, intending to hur! it out of the Pentacle. Yet it eluded me, as though 
some invisible, living thing jerked it hither and thither. At last, I gripped it; 
yet, in the same instant, it was torn from my grasp with incredible and 
brutal force. A great, black shadow covered it, and rose into the air, and 
came at me. I saw that it was the Hand, vast and nearly perfect in form. 


I gave one crazy yell, and jumped over the Pentacle and the ring of burning- 


candles, and ran despairingly for the door. I fumbled idiotically and 
ineffectually with the key, and ali the time I stared, with a fear that was 
like insanity, towards the Barriers. The hand was plunging towards me; 
yet, even as it had been unable to pass into the Pentacle when the ring was 
without, so, now that the ring was within, it had no power to pass out. The 
monster was chained, as surely as any beast would be, were chains riveted 
upon it. 

“* Even then, I got a flash of this knowledge; but I was too utterly 
shaken with fright, to reason; and the instant I managed to get the key 
turned, I sprang into the passage, and slammed the door with a crash. I 
locked it, and got to my room, somehow; for I was trembling so that I could 
hardly stand, as you can imagine. I locked myself in, and managed to 
get the candle lit; then I lay down on my bed, and kept quiet for an hour 
or two, and so I got steadied. ‘ 

**T got a little sleep, later; but woke when Peter brought my coffee. 
When I had drunk it I felt altogether better, and took the old man along 
with me whilst I had a look into the Grey Room. I opened the door, and 
peeped in. The candles were still burning, wan against the daylight; and 
behind them was the pale, glowing star of the Electric Pentacle. And there, 
in the middle, was the ring . . . the gateway of the monster, lying demure 
and ordinary. 

** Nothing in the room was touched, and I knew that the brute had 
never managed to cross the Pentacles. Then I went out, and locked the door. 

‘** After a sleep of some hours, I left the house. I returned in the after- 
noon in a cab. I had with me an oxy-hydrogen jet, and two cylinders, 
containing the gases. I carried the things to the 7 Room, and there, in 
the centre of the Electric Pentacle, I erected the little furnace. Five minutes 
later the Luck Ring, once the ‘luck,’ but now the ‘ bane,’ of the Anderson 
family, was no more than a little solid splash of hot metal.’’ 

Carnacki felt in his pocket, and pulled out something wrapped in tissue 
paper. He passed it to me. I opened it, and found a small circle of greyish 
metal, something like lead, only harder and rather brighter. 

‘* Well?’’ I asked, at length, after examining it and handing it round 
to the others. ‘‘ Did that stop the haunting? ”’ 

Carnacki nodded. ‘‘ Yes,’’ he said. “I slept three nights in the Grey 
Room, before I left. Old Peter nearly fainted when he knew that I meant 
to; but by the third night he seemed to realise that the house was just safe 
and ordinary. And, you know, I believe, in his heart, he hardly approved. 

Carnacki stood up and began to shake hands. ‘‘ Out you go!” he 
said, genially. And, presently, we went, pondering, to our various homes. 
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SG , 7 med HE man of law, bland, courtly, old-world mannered, 
, aN Seice > y> 

Vos: tilted back his chair, put the tips of his fingers 

eee $ together and smiled at the grey-haired, hard- featured 

man who sat, grim and silent, on the other side of 


his desk. 

“* My dear Mr. Nelthorp! ” he said, in the tones 
of one pronouncing a final judgment. “It doesn’t 
matter a yard of that tape what either Sutton or his 
solicitors say. We know—know, mind!—that it is 

utterly impossible for him to take up the mortgages. He is at your mercy.” 

Martin Nelthorp stared hard at Mr. Postlethwaite’s smiling face— 
somewhere far back in his mental consciousness he was wondering why 
Postlethwaite always smiled in that bland, suave manner when he dispensed 
advice from his elbow chair. It was a smile that seemed to be always on 
hand when wanted, and it was never so sweet as when disagreeable things 
were to be dealt with. It seemed to Martin Nelthorp that there was nothing 
to smile at in the matter they were discussing—certainly there was no 
humour or pleasure in the situation for the immediate subject of discussion, 
Richard Sutton. But Mr. Postlethwaite continued to smile and to hold 
his head a little on one side, watching his client from between half-closed 
eyelids. 

“ At your mercy,” he repeated softly. “ Ab-so-lute-ly at your mercy.” 

Martin Nelthorp shook his great framé a little—as a mastiff might if 
suddenly stirred into activity. He was a big man, and his burly figure 
seemed to fill the office; his voice, when he spoke, was very deep and strong. 

“ What you mean,” he said, fixing his keen grey eyes on the solicitor, 

“ what you mean is that if I like I can ruin him? ” 
Mr. Postlethwaite smiled and bowed, 
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“ You apprehend my meaning exactly, my dear sir,” he said blandly. 
* Ruin is the word.” 

“It’s not a very nice word to hear or to use in connection with any 
man,” said Martin Nelthorp. 

Mr. Postlethwaite coughed. But the smile remained round his clean- 
shaven lips. 

“The ruin of most men, my dear friend,” he said oracularly, “ is 
brought about by themselves.” 

“ Just so,” said Martin Nelthorp. “All the same, the finishing touch 
is generally put to things by somebody else. You’re sure Sutton’s as badly 
off as what you make out? ” 

Mr. Postlethwaite fingered some papers and turned to some memo- 
randa. He scribbled some figures on a scrap of paper and faced his client. 

“The position, my dear Mr. Nelthorp,” he said, “ is exactly this. 
“ You hold a first and second mortgage on Sutton’s flour mill and on his 
house and land—in fact, on his entire property, and the sum you have 
advanced represents every penny of the full value. You are now wanting, 
principal and interest, exactly nine thousand seven hundred and fifty-three 
pounds, ten shillings, and fourpence. He cannot pay this money—indeed, 
I question if he could by any chance find one-fourth of it, and you are in 
a position to foreclose at once.” 

“ You mean that J can sell him up? ” said Martin Neithorp bluntly. 

“ Lock, stock, and barrel! ” replied Mr. Postlethwaite. 

Martin Nelthorp rubbed his chin. 

“It’s no very nice thing to ruin a man—and his family with him,” 
he remarked. 

Mr. Postlethwaite again coughed. He took off his gold-rimmed glasses 
and affected to exercise great care in polishing them. 

“Ts there any particular reason why you should consider Sutton before 
considering yourself ? ” he said softly. 

Martin Nelthorp’s face darkened, and a hard, almost vindictive look 
came into his eyes. The hand which held his ash-plant stick tightened 
about it. 

“ No! ” he said. “ That there isn’t! On the contrary ™ 

“ Aye, just so, just so! ” said the solicitor. ‘“ Of course, that’s an 
old tale now, but old wounds will rankle, my dear sir, old wounds will 
rankle! ” 

Martin Nelthorp stared hard at Mr. Postlethwaite from beneath his 
bushy grey eyebrows. He got up slowly, and buttoned his great driving- 
coat and put on his broad-brimmed, low-crowned hat, still staring at the 
man of law. 

“ Well, Pll bid you good day,” he said. “It’s time I was getting 
home, and I’ve still to meet a man at the George and Dragon. Do no more 
in that matter till you see me again—of course, Sutton doesn’t know that 
_I bought up the two mortgages? ” 

“ He hasn’t an idea of it, my dear sir,” answered the solicitor. 
Martin Nelthorp hesitated a moment, then nodded as if to emphasise 
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‘* AT YOUR MERCY,’’ HE REPLIED SOFTLY, ‘‘ ABSOLUTELY 
AT YOUR MERCY.”’ 


what he had just said, and again exchanging farewells with Mr. Postle- 
thwaite, went out into the market-place of the little country town, now 
relapsing into somnolence at the end of an October day. He stood at the 
foot of Mr. Postlethwaite’s steps for a moment, apparently lost in thought, 
and then moved slowly off in the direction of the George and Dragon. The 
man whom he expected to meet there had not yet arrived; he sat down in 
the parlour, empty of any presence but his own, and gave himself up to 
reflection. 

At his mercy—at last!—after nearly thirty years of waiting, at his 
mercy! The only enemy he had ever known, the only man he had ever 
had cause to hate with a bitter, undying hatred, was now by the decrees of 
destiny, by the whirling of fortune’s wheel, brought within his power. If 
he pleased, he, Martin Nelthorp, could ruin Richard Sutton, could turn 
him out of the old place in which the Suttons had lived for generations, 
could sell every yard of land, every stick of furniture that he possessed, 
could leave him and his—beggars. 

And as he sat there in the gloomy parlour, staring with brooding eyes 
into the fire, he said to himself—Why not? After all, it had been said 
in a long distant age—An eye for an eye, a tooth for a tooth! Again he 
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said to himself—Why not, now that the hour and the opportunity had 
come? 

Nelthorp let his mind go back. He was now nearly sixty, a hale, 
hearty man, the biggest and cleverest farmer in those parts, rich, respected, 
made much of by the great folk, looked up to by the little; a man of 
influence and power. He was going down into the valley of life under a 
fine sunset and soft evening airs, and there were few who did not envy him a 
prosperous career and the prospect of a green old age. But Martin Nelthorp 
had always carried a trouble, a rankling sorrow in his breast, and he was 
thinking of it as he sat staring with sombre eyes at the dull red glare of the 
sullen cinders in the grate. It was the worst sort of sorrow that could 
befall a man of his type of character, for he was both sensitive and proud, 
quick to feel an injury or a slight, slow to let the memory of either pass 
from him. It is said of a Yorkshireman that he will carry a stone in his 
pocket for ten years in expectation of meeting an enemy, and turn it at the 
end of that time if the enemy has not chanced along. Martin Nelthorp 
might have turned his stone twice, but he would have done so with no 
feeling of vindictiveness. There was nothing vindictive about him, but 
he had a stern, Israelitish belief in justice and in retribution. 

The incidents—mean, ignoble—of his wrong came up before him as 
he sat there waiting, and their colours were as fresh as ever. Five-and-twenty 
years before he had been on the verge of marriage with Lavinia Deane, 
celebrated all the countryside over for her beauty and her vivacity. Every- 
thing was arranged; the wedding-day was fixed; the guests invited; the 
bride’s finery sent home. Suddenly came news that made women weep 
and men smile. Almost on the eve of the wedding Lavinia ran away with 
Richard Sutton, and was married to him in a distant town. It was a bad 
business, said everybody, for Richard Sutton had been Martin Neithorp’s 
bosom friend from childhood, and was to have been his best man at the 
wedding. Nobody could conceive how the thing had come about; the girl 
had always seemed to be in love with Martin, and had never been seen in 
company with Sutton. But there the facts were—they were married, and 
Martin Nelthorp was a bitterly disappointed and wronged man. The man 
who broke the ill news to him would never speak of how he received that 
news, of what passed between them, or of what he said on hearing of the 
falseness of his sweetheart and the treachery of his friend, but it was com- 
monly rumoured that he swore some dreadful oath of vengeance on the 
man and woman who had wrecked his life. And the neighbours and the 
people of the district watched eagerly to see what would happen. 

But years went on and nothing happened. Richard Sutton and his 
wife stayed away from the village for some time; there was no necessity 
for their immediate return, for Sutton had a fine business as a corn-miller 
and could afford to appoint a capable manager in his absence. But they 
came back at last, and as Martin Nelthorp’s farm was within a mile of the 
mill, the busybodies wondered how things would go when the two men met. 
Somehow they never did meet—at least, no one ever heard of their meeting. 
Nelthorp kept himself to his farm; Sutton to his mill. Years went by, and 
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things resolved them- 
selves into a state of 
quiescence or indifferent- 
ism: the men passed each 
other in the market-place 
or on the highroad and 
took no heed. But keen- 
eyed observers used to 
note that when they 
passed in this way Sutton 
used to go by with 
averted head and down- 
cast eye, while Nelthorp 
strode or rode on with his 
head in the air and his 
eye fixed straight before “4 
him. o 
Whether there had “f 
been a curse put upon # 
them or not, Sutton and “4 
his wife did not thrive. 
Almost from the time of 
their marriage the busi- 
ness went down. In his ep ake sas alent ica aia 
grandfather’s and father’s“ "* P*EASED, gps Pao i Rhos idl ae 
days there had _ been 
little competition; the opening up of the countryside by railways made a 
great difference to Sutton’s trade. His machinery became out of date, and 
he neglected to replace it with new until much of his business had slipped 
away from him. One way and another things went from bad to worse; 
he had to borrow, and to borrow again, always hoping for a turn in the tide 
which never came. And eventually, through the instrumentality of Mr. 
Postlethwaite, everything that he had was mortgaged to Martin Nelthorp. 
Martin, during these years, had prospered exceedingly. He had been 
fortunate in everything in his life, except his love affair. He had money 
to begin with—plenty and to spare of it—and he knew how to lay it out 
to the best advantage. He was one of the first to see the importance of 
labour-saving machinery and to introduce it on his land in good time. 
Again, there was nothing to distract his attention from his land. He put 
all thought of marriage out of his head when Lavinia proved false to him; 
indeed, he was never afterwards known to speak to a woman except 
on business. For some years he lived alone in the old farmhouse in 
which he had been born. Then his only sister lost her husband, and came 
to live with Martin, bringing with her her one child, a boy, who had been 
named after his uncle. Very soon she, too, died, and the boy henceforward 
formed Martin’s one human interest. He devoted himself to him; educated 
him; taught him all that he himself knew of farming, and let it be known 
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that when his time came his magnew would step into his shoes. The two 
were inseparable; now, when the boy had come to man’s age and the man 
had grown grey, they were known for many a mile round as Old -Martin 
and Young Martin. 

Old Martin knew, as he sat by the parlour fire, that the old feeling 
of hatred against Richard Sutton was by no means dead within him. He 
had robbed him of the woman he loved, the only woman he ever could love, 
and, as the solicitor had said, the old wound still rankled. Well, it was 
in his power now to take his revenge—his enemy was at his feet. But— 
the woman? She, too, would be ruined, she would be a beggar, an outcast. 
It would be turning her out on the road. Well—his face grew stern and 
his eyes hard as he thought of it—had she not once turned him out on a 
road, longer, harder to tread than that? dun eye for an eye, a tooth for a 
tooth. 

It never occurred to him to ask himself if there were any children 
who might be affected. 

The man who presently came in to keep his appointment with Martin 
remarked afterwards that he had never known Mr. Nelthorp so hard and 
determined in bargaining as he was that evening. 

When the bargaining was done Martin Nelthorp got on his horse and 
rode home to his comfortable fireside. It was always a pleasure to him to 
get under his own roof-tree after a long day on the land or an afternoon 
at market or auction. There was the evening meal in company with his 
nephew; the easy chair and the newspaper afterwards; the pipe of tobacco 
and the glass of toddy before going to bed. And Old Martin and Young 
Martin, as most folk thereabouts were well aware, were more like com- 
panions than uncle and nephew; they had many tastes in common—hunting, 
shooting, sport in general, and the younger man was as keen a farmer as 
the elder. There was therefore no lack of company nor of conversation 
round the parlour fire at the Manor Farm. . 

But on this particular night, for the first time since either of them 
could remember, there was an unusual silence and restraint round the supper- 
table. Both men as a rule were good trenchermen—a life in the open-air 
helped them to hearty and never-failing appetite. This night neither ate 
much, and neither seemed disposed to talk much. Old Martin knew why 
he himself was silent, and why he was not inclined to food—he was too full 
of the Sutton affair. But he wondered what made his nephew so quiet, 
and why he did not replenish his plate after his usual fashion. As for Young 
Martin he had his own thoughts to occupy him, but he, too, wondered what 
made the elder so obviously thoughtful. 

Old Martin remained quiet and meditative all the evening. He held 
the newspaper in his hands, but he was not always reading it. He had his 
favourite pipe between his lips, but he let it go out more than once. Young 
Martin was similarly preoccupied. He affected to read the “ Mark Lane 
Express,” but he was more often staring at the ceiling than at the printed 
page. It was not until after nine o’clock, at which hour they generally 
began to think of bed, that any conversation arose between them. Young 
Martin started it, and with obvious confusion and diffidence 
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“ ‘There’s a matter 
I wanted to mention to 
you to-night, Uncle 
Martin,” he said. “ Of 
course, I won’t speak of 
it if you've aught 
serious to be thinking 
of, but you know I 
never keep aught back 
from you, and a 

“What is it, my 
lad? ” asked the elder 
man. “Speak out—I 
was only just studying ~ 
about a business matter {ig 
—it’s naught.” 

Young Martin’s {))i 
difidence increased. He &k 
shuffled his feet, became *: 
very red, and opened 
and shut his mouth 
several times before he 
could speak. ie ah | Se 

“ It’s like this,” he 7 - 7 
said at last. “ If you’ve Se) 
no objection I should 
like to get married.” , ‘‘ NOW, MY LAD,’’ SAID OLD MARTIN CHEERILY, 

Old Martin started MARRY THE GIRL.”’ 
as if he had been shot. 

He stared at his nephew as though he had said that he was going to fly. 

“ Married! ” he exclaimed. “ Why, my lad—goodness be on us, 
you’re naught but a youngster yet! ” 

“ Tm twenty-six, uncle,” said Young Martin. 

“ Twenty-six! Nay, nay—God bless my soul, well, I suppose 
you are. Time goes on so fast. Twenty-six! Aye, of course,” said Old 
Martin. ‘“ Aye, you must be, my lad. Well, but who’s the girl? ” 

Young Martin became more diffident than ever. It seemed an age 
to him before he could find his tongue. But at last he blurted the name 
out, all in a jerk. 

*« Lavinia Sutton! ” 

Martin Nelthorp dropped his pipe and his paper. He clutched the 
arms of his elbow-chair and stared at his nephew as he might have stared 
at a ghost. When he spoke his own voice seemed to him to be a long, 
long way off. 


“ Lavinia Sutton? ”-he said hoarsely. \ “ What+—Sutton of the mill’s 
daughter? ” 
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“Yes,” answered Young Martin. Then he added in a firm voice: 
* She’s a good girl, Uncle Martin, and we love each other true.” 

Old Martin made no immediate answer. He was more taken aback, 
more acutely distressed, than his nephew knew. To cover his confusion 
he got up from his chair and busied himself in mixing a glass of toddy. A 
minute or two passed before he spoke; when he did speak his voice was 
not as steady as usual. 

‘“* He’s a poor man, is Sutton, my lad,” he said. 

“| know that,” said Young Martin stoutly. “ But it’s Lavinia | 
want—not aught from him.” 

“ He’s in a very bad way indeed,” remarked the elder man. “ Very 
bad.” 

Young Martin made no reply. Old Martin took a long pull at the 
contents of his glass and sat down. 

““T didn’t know Sutton had children,” he said absently. 

“ There’s only Lavinia,” said his nephew. 

Lavinia! The reiteration of the name cut him like a knife: the sound 
of it sent him back nearly thirty years. Lavinia! And no doubt the girl 
would be like her mother. 

“ You’re no doubt aware, my lad,” he said, after another period of 
silence, during which his nephew sat watching him, “ you’re no doubt aware 
that me and the Suttons is anything but friends. They—the man and his 
wife—wronged me. Never mind how. They wronged me—cruel! ” 

Young Martin knew all about it, but he was not going to say that he 
did. 

“ That was not Lavinia’s fault, uncle,” he said softly. ‘ Lavinia— 
she wouldn’t wrong anybody.” 

Old Martin thought of the time when he had faith in women. He 
sighed, and drinking off his toddy, rose heavily, as if some weight had 
been put on him. 

“« Well, my lad,” he said, “ this is one of those things in which a man 
has to choose for himself. I shouldn’t like to have it on my conscience 
that I ever came between a man and a woman that cared for each other. 
But we’ll talk about it to-morrow. [m tired, and I’ve got to look round 
yet.” 

Then he went out to fulfil his nightly task, never neglected, never 
devolved to anyone else, of looking round the farmstead before retiring 
to rest. His nephew noticed that he walked wearily. 

Outside, in the fold around which horses and cattle were resting or 
asleep in stall or byre, Martin Nelthorp stood and stared‘at the stars glitter- 
ing high above him in a sky made clear by October frost. He was won- 
dering what it was that had brought this thing upon him—that the only 
thing he cared for in the world should seek alliance with the enemies of 
his life who now, by the ordinance of God, lay in his power. He had given 
Young Martin all the love that had been crushed down and crushed out; 
he was as proud of him as if the lad had been his own son by the woman 
he cared for; he meant to leave him all that he had; he was ambitious for 
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him, and knowing that he would be a rich man he had some dreams of his 
nephew? s figuring in the doings of the county, as councillor or magistrate— 
honours which he himself had persistently refused. And it had never once 
come within his scheme of things that the boy should fix his affections on 
the daughter of the enemy—it had been a surprise to him to find out that 
he even knew her. 

Martin Nelthorp walked up and down his fold and his stack-yard for 
some time, staring persistently at the stars. Though he did not say so to 
himself, he knew that that astute old attorney, Postlethwaite, was right when 
he said that old wounds rankle. He knew, too, that however much a man 
may strive to put away the thought from himself, there is still enough of 
the primitive savage left in all of us to make revenge sweet. And he had 
suffered through these people—suffered as he had never thought to suffer. 
He looked back and remembered what life had been to him up to the day 
when the news of a man’s treachery and a woman’s weakness had been 
brought to him, and he clenched his fists and set his teeth, and all the old 
black hatred came welling up in his heart. 

“ He shan’t have her! ” he said. “He shan’t have her! A good girl! 
—what good could come of stock like that? ” 

Then he went indoors and up to his chamber, and Young Martin heard 
him walking up and down half the night. When he himself got down 
next morning his uncle had gone out—the housekeeper, greatly upset by 
the fact, seeing that such a thing had never happened within her fifteen 
years’ experience of him—said that the master had had no more breakfast 
than a glass of milk and a crust of bread, and she hoped he was not sickening 
for an illness. 

At that moment Martin Nelthorp was riding along the russet lanes 
towards the market town. ‘There had been a strong frost in the night, and 
the sky above him was clear as only an autumn sky can be. All about him 
were patches of red and yellow and purple, for the foliage was changing 
fast, and in the hedgerows there were delicate webs of gossamer. Usually, 
asa great lover of Nature, he would have seen these things—on this morning 
he rode straight on, grim and determined. 

He was so early at Mr. Postlethwaite’s office that he had to wait nearly 
half an hour for the arrival of that gentleman. But when Mr. Postlethwaite 
came his client lost no time in going straight to his point. 

“T want all papers of mine relating to that Sutton affair,” he said. 
“ Before I settle what I shall do I must read through ’em myself. Give 
me the lot.” 

Mr. Postlethwaite made some would-be facetious remark as to legal 
phraseology, but Martin Nelthorp paid no attention to it. He carried the 
papers away with him in a big envelope, and riding straight home at a smart 
pace, took them into the little room which he used as an office, and went 
carefully through them merely to see that they were all there. That done, 
he tore certain of them in half, and enclosing everything in another cover, 
he addressed it to Richard Sutton. 

Old Martin went into the parlour and found Young Martin there, 
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cleaning a gun. He clapped him on the shoulder, and the young man, 
looking up, saw that something had gone out of his elder’s eyes and face. 

“Now, my lad! ” said Old Martin cheerily. ‘ You can marry the 
girl—and you can go and make the arrangements this morning. And while 
youre there you can give this packet to Richard Sutton—he’ll understand 


” 









what it is. 
Then, before his nephew could find his tongue, Martin Nelthorp strode 
over to the kitchen door and called lustily for his breakfast. 
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THE PLAINT OF THE FIRST BARD 


By Arruur A. Lopce 


O minstrels of the years to be, 
Who deem your portion hard, 
Give thanks ye were not born, like me, 


A first and only bard. 


| am as one who by mistake 
And not to gain renown, 

An hour before his fellows wake 
Is up, and dressed, and down. 


Like Philomel ere breaks the morn, 
I have no singing-mate; 

Why, even Homer isn’t born 
At this unholy date. 


Tis mine in slip-shod verse to chant 
The deeds our tribesmen do; 

Oh, let my praise of none be scant, 
Or deep the lapse I rue. 


They drag me to the chase or fight, 
Their prowess rare to show; 

But each his deeds of bravest might 
Performs when I don’t go. 


Our Chief has ballads sung or read 
While he’s at meat and wine; 

When, if I soar above his head, 
He flings a bone at mine. 


| do not sonnetize the fair— . 

Our maids would only scoff; | : 
We have a type that would, | swear, | 
Choke even Herrick off. | 
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HE LAY WiTH HIS HEAD ON THE BULWARKS, GAZING OUT OVER THE SEA. 


THIRST | 


A TRAGEDY OF HOME WATERS 
By E. R. Punsuon j 
Illustrated by Oswald Cuningham 


oe me we ee ee 


on the starboard beam, dim beneath a haze of heat. 

Above, the sun poured down its rays from a cloudless, 

brazen sky upon a sea that was like a pool of oil. 

The very tar between the planks of the deck was 

soft and warm to the touch. Even one puff of wind 

would have meant so much, but no puff came, nor 

had come for what appeared an eternity of expecta- 
tion. It chanced that the day was a Sunday, and a 

more than Sabbath calm seemed to lie upon both sea and shore. 

In the boat there were three men. One was a tall, thin man, the oldest 
of the three, and by profession a doctor. His face was pale and drawn; he 
was saying to himself that but for his neglect all had been well. In the 1 
locker on which he sat was food and to spare: it was drink they needed, 1 
and the deficiency was all his fault. They might just as well have had plenty | 
to drink, but in the hurry and bustle of the start it had been overlooked, i 
forgotten, and for that neglect he knew well that he was chiefly responsible. 
So far they had survived without. Then within sight of land the wind 
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dropped, and there they lay, motionless, helpless, their eyes upon the haven 
where they would be, where there was drink enough tor an army. They 
watched it, their mouths dry and parched. 

The two other men were younger; one was a mere boy. He lay with 
his head on the bulwarks, gazing out over the smooth sea towards the heat 
haze where the land lay. One would have said he hoped by mere force 
of gaze to draw the land to them, or them to the land. He was the son 
of the pale man in the stern, his only son. Often enough the father’s eyes 
sought this lad’s prostrate form. What the father’s thoughts were may 
be well guessed, but not a word, not a syllable of reproach passed the boy’s 
lips. Perhaps the father could have borne such reproach more easily than 
this spectacle of his son’s hopeless longing for the distant, unreachable shore. 

The third man had his back to the other two, and to the shore. His 
face was dark with an inward passion of anger and protest. A moment’s 
thought, a little care on the part of the pale man in the stern, would have 
saved all. Then they could have just lain at their ease in the boat and 
waited with patience the rising of the wind; then all this would have seemed 
a mere awkward delay. How far otherwise now! This third man was a 
soldier, and he had never loved the sea, and it seemed the sea was having 
its revenge upon him. His anger against the pale-faced doctor was twice 
heated, for but for him he would never have been here at all, as also but 
for his neglect they would have been as well provided with drink as with 
food. 

By the soldier’s side was a tin of sardines. The pale man in the stern 
had handed them to him. But it was something for his dry mouth and 
parched throat that the soldier required. Quite deliberately he pushed the 
tin overboard. It fell with a sullen splash into the sullen sea, and one 
could have said the oil mingled at once with water that seemed as smooth 
and oily as itself. 

“We may want that later,” said the voice of the pale man in the stern. 

The soldier made no answer. It was some time since he had spoken, 
for, indeed, he was afraid what he might say. It was for this reason, too, 
that he kept his back turned as resolutely to his two companions as to the 
haze where the land lay. 

“ He will never forgive me,” said the pale man to himself.“ Never.” 

He took out his watch and wound it mechanically. One might have 
supposed he hoped thus to hasten the passing of the time. It was a Sunday, 
as they all knew well, too well, and somehow to the pale man the winding 
of his watch brought Monday nearer 

‘ There must be a breeze soon,” he muttered, “ there must be.” 

“ Perhaps,” said the soldier, without looking round, “ perhaps there 
will be . . . too late.” 

Too late! 

That was the secret fear that haunted them all that now the soldier 
had put into words. The pale man looked round despairingly. None 
knew better than he how easily the breeze might come, when it came—too 
late. 

Iso late! ! 
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These were the words echoing in his heart and brain as he turned and 
gazed towards the shore, gazed with longing, tortured eyes. 

All this time the prostrate boy had not spoken. Even those fatal 
words, “ too late,” had failed to stir his apathy. Youth is ever buoyant 
or despairing, and this boy had given up hope almost as soon as the breeze 
fell. Those words, “ too late,” merely echoed what for long had been his 
own secret thought. 

“ How goes it, Jack? ” his father asked with forced gaiety. 

The boy looked at him. There was no touch of reproach in his patient 
eyes, but he pointed with his finger to his mouth and shook his head. This 
meant he had no longer the power of speech. 

His father looked away hurriedly. The soldier emitted a harsh sound 
between a laugh and a grcan. The pale man heard it; for the first time 
he felt anger against his companion. ‘That the fault was his. own, he knew; 
he admitted it; he took all the blame; but the other need not have laughed 

if that sound were a laugh. 

He put his hand in the locker and drew out a bottle, full and corked. 
He showed it to his son. The boy shuddered and closed his eyes. He 
knew so well what that bottle held, and, for all he suffered, he could not 
yet drink from it. 

Again the soldier emitted that harsh sound, and this time there was 
no doubt it wasalaugh. The pale man flushed, and was no longer pale, but 
he did not speak. 


“ Oh, come,” the soldier said gruffly, “ we have not got that far . 


not yet.” 
He laid an emphasis upon these last two words, and this emphasis 
meant that unless the breeze rose in half an hour or less . . . then the 


contents of that bottle would have to be shared among them. They all 
had the same thought—they all knew what that bitter “ not yet ” signified, 
and the face of the man in the stern was pale again as he put back the bottle 
in the locker. Then he took out his watch. 

“ Unless there is a breeze in half an hour, it will be . . . too late! 
he said. 

“ Too late then? ” the soldier muttered bitterly; “ too late already 

. what chance of a breeze have we now? ” 

But the pale man was not listening. He was bending forward, looking 
intently. It had seemed to him, he was not sure but he thought, he was 
not sure but he believed he saw a ripple on the surface of the sea far 
away ... and yet .. . yes, there it was. 

= Look. look! ” he screamed, and pointed. 

“ By Jove, a breeze! ” the soldier muttered hoarsely. 

Perhaps he could not trust himself to say more. 

They all waited, waited in an anxiety that was terrible. 

“ Tt is, it is! ” the pale man cried, as the sail he was watching so intently 
seemed to move faintly and stir, like a sleeping maiden wakening to the 
kiss of her lover. 

“ Oh, I say, what awful luck! ” cried the boy, his speech restored on 
the moment; “ we shall get in before the pubs close after all.” 


” 
















































FAR AWAY HE HURLED IT INTO THE DEPTHS OF THE BLUE SEA. 


“ Just in time,” agreed the soldier beamingly. ‘“ Old chap,” he said 
to the pale man, “ if we do get ashore before the pubs close, [ll forgive 
you for forgetting the beer.” 

“In less than an hour,” said the pale man confidently, “ we shall be 
sitting in the parlour of ‘ The Three Captains’; but this will be a lesson 
to me never to forget the beer when we start for a week-end cruise on a 
Saturday night.” 

“So jolly rotten the way the pubs close,” the boy remarked; “ if this 
breeze hadn’t come we should not have been able to get a drop of beer till 
Monday morning.” 

“ Tf you talk about our past miseries, Jack, Pll heave you overboard,” 
said the soldier, “ where you can chuck that herb stuff of yours, doctor,” 
he added to the still pale but now smiling man in the stern. 

With a beatific look the pale man produced the bottle of “ herb wine ” 
which an hour after sailing on Saturday night they had discovered to be 
the only liquid refreshment on board; and far away he hurled it into the 
depths of the blue sea. 

“ A spanking breeze,” he said joyously. ‘ We shall be at ‘ The Three 


Captains > in half an hour at the outside.” 
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HERE’S Prince Rupert! ” 

Our little vessel, which had been tumbling and 
threading through the maze of narrow channels 
between the mainland and outer barrier of islands, 
comprising Canada’s Pacific coastline on her northerly 
570-mile roll from Vancouver, had suddenly rounded 
a menacing promontory. Right ahead was spread 
out an expansive bay 14 miles in length. In its 
massive frame of towering tree-clad, snow-swept 

mountains fringing the bay on all sides, it is an ideal harbour of refuge, 
designed by Nature to fulfil the requirements of one of the busiest ports 
of the world—for that is Prince Rupert’s future. 

A decade of years ago Prince Rupert was unknown, in fact it was 
thought that Vancouver marked the northern-most limit of mercantile com- 
merce. The coast beyond that point was too wild, exposed and serrated 
to offer any possibilities of a more northern port being established. Such 











In the vicinity of 
| Prince Rupert, B.C. 








was public opinion. But the engineers thought otherwise. When the 
Dominion decided to throw a new slender link of steel right across the 
Continent from Atlantic to Pacific, it was decided that it should tap the 
latter at a new point—get through the mountains at a lower altitude than 
had ever been thought possible, so that wonders in transportation might 
be wrought. The Pacific coastline was searched from end to end, but Prince 
Rupert was the only commercially strategical point that could be found. 
‘rom out to sea its existence might be overlooked, for here rise two massive 
headlands on either side of a small sheet of water 2,000 feet wide, presenting 

little indent, such as are found round these islands in abundance. But 
closer investigation shows that this is but the approach to another bay with 
deep water all the way. 

Our boat had on board a motley throng—there were brawny navvies 
who, attracted by the daily wage of twelve and fifteen shillings on the new 
railway, had decided to come up and try their luck, settlers, ‘squatters, and 
pioneer tradesmen. The cargo was just as assorted—the greater part of 
the hold was crammed with a heterogeneous mass of machinery, parts of 
steam engines, little locomotives, sheets of corrugated iron, rails, and what- 
not, while there were crates and cases of foodstuffs, clothing, provisions, 
etc., sufficient to fit out an army. 

When my informant, leaning over the taffrail, pointed to Prince Rupert 
straight ahead I looked in vain for any sign of a village, let alone a big 
town or seaport. The trees extended right down to the water’s edge, and 
their branches were lapped by the Pacific. In the far distance there were 
a few crazy shacks scattered about, as if the owners had toiled up the 
opposite side of the mountains and, when they had reached the summit, had 
dropped their primitive wooden shanties promiscuously into the valley 
































The Main Street of 
Prince Rupert in 1908. 











below. Here and there wreaths of smoke curled lazily into the azure sky, 
but as for any sign of activity it was conspicuous by its absence. 

My companion had sold up his business in Vancouver and moved lock, 
stock, and barrel to Prince Rupert. The outlook implied that he was going 
into retirement, but he said he was going to have a good cut at a fortune. 
I asked him if he was relying upon Indian patronage. 

“Indians be damned! ” and he gave the plug in his mouth another 
savage chew. “ See here, this place’s goin’ to hum—another fifteen years 
and Vancouver and ’Frisco will be back numbers.” 

“But where’s your trade? There isn’t enough life to support a pensioned 
rat, let alone a strapping man and his family, and look at the crowd that’s 
come up on the same game,” indicating our fellow passengers. 

He looked at me disdainfully. «| guess you fellows from the old 
country are a leetle slow—over here we don’t set up business where the 
competition’s too keen to keep a caterpillar, but we just strike out in a 
new show. Get on the ground first. Why, I reckon that in six months 
Pll be raking in the dollars with a steam shovel. We’ve got ten thousand 
men or more on the railway, and they’ll keep us going for a bit—this 
enterprise is a cinch. Talk about the Klondike, why, we’ll make more 
money here in a month than you’d get out of gold diggin’ ina year. Don’t 
you know that we’re going to ship the best part of the wheat for Europe 
from this port? ” 

I paused and frowned. I recalled the excellent facilities the Dominion 
possessed for carrying the grain right across the Continent to the Atlantic 
ports and the short passage across the ocean to the home country—con- 
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sequently why should 
it be sent via the 
a Pacific and half-way 
round the globe? [| 
frankly told my com- 
panion so. 

“ Ah, that’s how 
it used to be done, 
simply because the 
First passenger train leaving railways said it must 
Winnipeg for Pince Rupert, June 14, 1909. geo that way, but the 
tarmers just over the 
hills there—indicat- 
ing the forbidding 
mountain range-—have done with all that. They’ve been figurin’ it 
out, and they find that they can ship the grain cheaper and quicker 
via Prince Rupert to Liverpool, London, or wherever they want, even 
although they do send it right round Cape Horn or through the Suez Canal. 
Sea transport is a mighty sight cheaper than train haul, anyway—the farmers 
have found that out, and now they’re going to have their own way. The 
Grand Trunk Pacific don’t mind, for it means a heavy and busy trade at 
Prince Rupert. Why, sir, this place is going to grow like a mushroom—it 
must, it can’t help it, and that’s where we pioneers get the chance.” 

Such was the enthusiasm of my travelling companion that no pessimism 
would damp it. He had made up his mind that Prince Rupert was his 
land of Canaan, and when I saw him shortly afterwards whistling and busily 
erecting his home and store upon the plot of ground he had secured, it 
was evident that he had made his mind up to succeed. It was a striking 
example of Canadian enterprise, blind faith reposed in a strong Government 
and belief in a railway project, such as the Grand Trunk Pacific had 
pledged itself to build. I turned up the High Street, as such at that time 
it existed in name only, the street being nothing more than a rough pathway 
paved with branches of trees, planks, and other convenient material thrown 
on the ground to offer some kind of foothold in the slippery ooze—with 
every step there was a squeak and a slight subsidence in the mire; but its 
provision was useful, for if you stepped off the side you instantly sank to 
your knees in the slime, for the ground had been badly cut up by the haulage 
of the heavy carts, hundreds of horses, loads of rails, and so on, which had 
been hauled up the highway from the ship for the railway builder. On either 
side the ground had been roughly cleared by the engineering camp which had 
established its quarters here for the plotting of the line through the moun- 
tains. The newly arriving Whiteleys and Liptons, as represented by my 
sanguine travelling companion, were hard at work raising their shacks, which 
would do duty until the time arrived for building in brick and masonry. There 
was, however, more bustle and activity on shore than appeared visible from 
the vessel’s deck—the railway constructional work was in full swing. Mr. 
‘ Jack ” Stewart, the head of the constructional contractors of Foley, Welch 
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and Stewart, who are carrying the line over the stiffest section through the 
mountains to Edmonton on the other side, was busy at work unravelling 
the tangle of cargo and human freight. With his innate Scottish canniness 
he was selecting the men best suited for one or other of his sixty camps 
spread out in a long string over the hundred miles between Prince Rupert 
and Copper River right up in the mountains. Like a general disembarking 
his army, everything proceeded in a methodical manner, and chaos was 
resolved into order with striking rapidity. Fussy little locomotives hauled 
this cargo of rails here, conveyed that air compressor there, dumped this 
load of dynamite somewhere else, and so on. The process seemed endless, 
for when it is a job amounting to something like a million and a half pounds 
the quantity of material required is tremendous. Two steamboats came up 
alongside our vessel, and quickly cargo was being transformed to their decks, 
for they were bound for camps at different points up the Skeena River, along 
which the railway winds its way. 

I left the scene of bustle and imprecation-seasoned atmosphere and 
made my way to the Pacific terminus of this new 3,600-mile railway. Like 
the High Street of the port, its existence was yet in imagination only. 
True, there was the end of the rails, but the tracks were so lumbered with 
train loads for the railway, and wound in and out such a maze of large stacks 
of rails, girders, masonry, wood, and sheds, that they could scarcely be 
descried. The locomotive construction train was just off to the railhead, 
and, nearly breaking my neck, I swung on to.a crazy vehicle. Amid much 
puffing and snorting on the part of the engine, which formed a fitting accom- 
paniment to the bumping and oscillation over the rough track, which made 
every known bone in the body ache and drew attention to many of which one 
knew nothing before, we crawled up into the mountains. The railhead 
was only a few miles from the. port, and I was not sorry to disembark—in 
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fact, I have never 
been so anxious 
aye to leave a train 
he Gorge as I was to leave 


of the Pem- 


. that one. Down 
bina River 


; ' below we could 
sixty miles 
sdiealt dal see the great 
scene of activity 
raging round the 
wharf alongside 
which the Van- 
couver vessel 
was still disgorg- 
inp its contents. 
In front was 
another beehive, 
but of a totally 
different charac- 
ter. A solid wall 
of rock—the 
hump of a 
mountain— 
sheeerd up; it completely obstructed the path of the line. 

“Going to tunnel? ” I asked the divisional engineer. 

“No; blow the lot clean away—look out—back a bit! ” 

rhe troops of workmen had thrown down their tools and were scurrying 
like rats from the cliff. I did likewise. There was a sharp blast from a 
steam syren, and then all was still. Beside me stood a man with a small 
electric battery in his hand, from which two black wires trailed towards the 
hump. He gave a last look round and waved his hand. A sharp press 
on the button— 

* Br-r-r-r-r-pp | 

A subdued growl swelling into a roar—little puffs of smoke spurted 
out from all points of the hump as if it had been suddenly ignited by some 
supernatural agency—then a rending and tearing, and the crown of the hump 
split in all directions, and séétned to lift into the air to the accompaniment 
of a tremendous report. The bright sun was obscured by a thick cloud 
of smoke and dust, and the air was filled with nauseous fumes. The water 
in the harbour became suddenly agitated as masses of rock hurled into the 
air dropped with terrific force. Through the smoke the men could be seen 
running towards the scene of the commotion, and out of the gloom with 
an ominous rumble there ambled up the engineers’ heavy artillery—the 
ponderous steam navvy with its capacious bucket dipped in a business-like 
manner. The smoke cleared—the hump was gone. In its place was a 
tumbled mass of disintegrated rock—the precipice had been pulverised to 
atoms. The steam navvy lumbered up to the mass, and one of the fussy 
locomotives rushed up alongside. The bucket plunged its teeth into the 
mass, and with a wide sweep upwards tore through the broken mass. The 


Edmenton. 
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The Water Front. 











steam navvy has a capacious maw—with every bite it tears a solid lump 
and the mountain hump is cut through in next to no time—and it is 
insatiable. As one train of trucks is filled with debris, it backs and another 
takes its place. The loaded train runs down until it comes to some spot 
which has got to be filled up—a cleft in the mountain side or something 
of that kind. Here the navvy gives a sharp turn to a wheel, and the 
bottom of the truck falls out, releasing the contents. Such is the modern 
way of building a railway. There is scarcely a hand pick or shovel to be 
seen; such are only used in the final levelling off and ballasting operations. 

As the steam navvy eats its way through the mass a gang of rock 
drillers have got on ahead and are tackling the next obstruction. With the 
aid of air compressed to many atmospheres, sharp drills twist and hammer 
into the face, biting holes into which the dynamite cartridges are tamped 
home ready for the next blast. Harnessed explosive is one of the most 
powerful tools of the railway builder, and in one single year £200,000 was 
spent in useful smoke in forcing his way through the rock. When it is 
stipulated that the rise shall not exceed 21 feet to the mile through such a 
rugged mountainous range as guards sentinel over the Pacific coast of 
British North America, heroic work has to be carried out. Nowadays the 
engineer does not circumvent or run through obstacles unless he can possibly 
help it—he simply blows the whole mass away. It is cheaper and much 
more satisfactory. There is only one tunnel in the first 100 miles into the 
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mountains, and that is 
merely 400 feet in length, 
but the development work, 
as it is called, has been pro- 
digious. The line runs 
through cuttings which are 
respectable valleys or rifts in 
themselves, and in_ this 
stretch about 4,000,000 
cubic yards of rock alone 
were 1emoved. 

As the railhead advances 
and the graders havelevelled 
off the surface the -track 
layer comes along. This is 
the last word in labour and 
time-saving appliances. In 
the front of the train is a 
truck, at the front corners 
of which stand two vertical 
posts with a cross piece not 
unlike a huge gallows; in 
between two swing booms. 
Behind this truck come the 
cars laden with rails; then 
comes the engine, and be- 
hind is another array 
of trucks carrying the 
sleepers. From the rearmost truck, along the length of the train to 
the front of the mechanical layer, is a trough-like conveyer, the floor of 
which is composed of rollers. The gangs on the sleeper trucks at the rear 
throw heavy bulks of timber into this trough as, fast as possible, and the 
roller floor whisks them along to the front and dumps them on the ground 
in a steady stream. All that the men have to do is to place the sleepers 
in the correct position on the ground. As soon as enough sleepers have 
been laid to carry a length of rail, a pair of such are picked up by the 
track-layer, whipped through the gallows, swung forward, and laid on the 
sleepers. The men secure the end of the length to the previous rail and 
quickly and deftly drive in a few spikes to permit the train to advance. 
In this way as much as five miles of track can be laid in a day. When this 
mechanical apparatus has passed, gangs of men come behind aligning the 
track and securing the rails firmly to the sleepers, so that all is then ready 
for the ballast train, which, after its passage, leaves the railway ready for 
the fastest and heaviest train that can be brought upon it. Such is the way 
in which Canada’s latest and boldest enterprise is being carried through 
the most difficult stretch of the whole 3,600 miles. Although thousands 
of men are toiling feverishly night and day, week in and week out, with 
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over half a million pounds’ worth of steam shovels, horses, construction 
trains, and other implements to get the line through from Prince Rupert 
to Edmonton, the grain clearing-house of the great North-west, the work 
is not rapid enough for the farmers. They have developed the ground 
in advance of the railway, secure in the belief of its realisation, and are 
eagerly awaiting the time when, instead of sending their grain on the long 
railroad journey across the Continent to the Atlantic, they will be able to 
send it by the short cut to Prince Rupert, and there store it in huge elevators 
or load it direct into the holds of steamships bound for Europe. The short 
cut will save every farmer so many cents on each ton of grain, and that saving 
will swell into so many more dollars profit on his harvest, consequently he 
is anxious to effect the economy at the earliest opportunity. The North- 
west at the present moment is like a huge seething boiler, of which Prince 
Rupert is the safety-valve, and the sooner the springs of that safety-valve 
are provided by the railway communication between Edmonton and the 
new port, the sooner will the traffic pressure be released. Such means a 
wave of great prosperity for Prince Rupert, and the sanguine pioneer’s 
prophecy that this new port is going to “ hum ” will be more than verified. 





THE PROMISE 


By Ecerton Grey 


Over hill and over valley, tiny snowflakes totter down, 

And the earth is white and eerie, and the trees are bare and brown, 
All the world seems hush’d in slumber, and the birds are sad and few; 
And there’s nothing that abideth, save the love I bear for you. 


All the sky is void of colour, cold and cheerless is the day; 
Nature slumbers on, forgetful of the joys of yesterday: 

And she recks not of the promise and the glamour of the spring, 
Neither she nor all her children have a thought for such a thing. 


Yet they will have that promise fair, it will come to one and all, 
And the orchard trees will blossom, and each little bird will call; 
They will call to one another, they will sing a sweet refrain, 
Till the hearts of men and women with new hopes revive again. 
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By Rospert Barr. 


If you think that ii perusing this contribution you wiil 

Electioneering. get some guidance regarding the casting of a vote during 

the coming struggle you will be disappointed. I shall 

say nothing of the Lords or of the Budget. I am informed that certain 

particulars ‘relating to each are to be had, if closely looked for, in some of 
our popular journals. 

Crossing Germany the other day in a train, I leaned out of the window 
at one of our stopping places, and gave an old woman thirty pfennigs, for 
which she handed up to me a London daily newspaper, and the first item 
that met my eye was the following :— 

“ The death is announced at Cape Town of Mr. John Scoble, one of 
the best-known journalists in South Africa, who rendered excellent service 
to the Uitlander cause as editor of the ‘ Transvaal Advertiser.’ 

“ Mr. John Scoble was born in London. His father was secretary of 
the Anti-Slavery Society, and afterwards M.P. for Elgin in the Canadian 
Parliament.” 

After I read this announcement, I sat back in my German railway 
carriage, and thought what a marv allows aggregation of states the British 
Empire is. Take the Scoble family, for instance. John Scoble senior 
winning an election in Canada; his eldest son, John Scoble junior, taking 
a newspaper man’s strenuous part in the politics of South Africa; the second 
son, the Right Honourable Sir Andrew Richard Scoble, K.C., K.C.S.I., 
winning distinction in India as Advocate-General and member of ‘the Legis- 
lative Council of Bombay, and later member of the Council of the Governor- 
General of India;-three members of one family working in three spots of 
the British Empire, thousands of miles apart. 

When I was a small boy in the village of Wallacetown, Ontario, 
Canada, I came home from school one day to find a very natty turn-out in 
front of my father’s door. The vehicle was a light waggon, called a “ demo- 
crat,” with four wheels, seating from four to six persons. Attached to this 
carriage was a pair of the finest horses I had ever seen, beautifully matched 
in size and colour, a glossy, ruddy brown, which we termed bay, or chestnut. 
That the team was spirited seemed evident from the fact that it was not 
tied to the hitching post. The horses were controlled by a very good- 
looking young man, who stood at their heads, with a hand grasping either 
bridle. ‘During the next few weeks I often saw this amateur coachman 
drive his mettled span of horses, and drive them exceedingly well. The 
young man was afterwards to be the Right Honourable Sir Andrew Richard 
Scoble. I wonder if Sir Andrew in his youth had auburn hair, or whether 
it was the fact that I, paying more attention to the horses than to their 
driv er, always ii ragined such was the case. 
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I entered the house, and, bursting into the main room, 

Mr. Gladstone found a dignified, elderly gentleman, with the face of a 

and statesman, seated there talking to my father. I remember 

Mr. John Scoble. his words as if 1 had heard them but yesterday. . . . “1 

had been announced,” he was saying, “ and Mr. Gladstone 

knew perfectly well that I was there, but he continued writing at the table 

as if he were alone in the room. At last I said: ‘ Mr. Gladstone?’ and 

he looked up with a scowl on his face such as I had never before seen 
OR 6 ace” 

Here, at a signal from my father, quite as definite as any scowl that 
ever darkened the celebrated Englishman’s face, I was compelled to leave 
the room, and until this day never learned what was the quarrel between 
William E. Gladstone and John Scoble, but I thought as I departed that 
the countenance of Mr. Scoble was not unlike the pictures I had seen of 
Gladstone, and I wondered why he pronounced the name “ Gladst’n.” 

John Scoble, like many another Englishman, had come into our district 
a stranger, to attempt the apparently impossible. His task was to defeat 
George Macbeth, member for the riding of West.Elgin. It was a forlorn 
hope, for all the northern section of the constituency was inhabited by 
Scottish Highlanders, and Macbeth is a good Highland name, while the 
member of Parliament who owned it was one of the most genial of men, 
and deservedly popular. West Elgin is part of the celebrated Talbot Settle- 
ment, a fertile country that was planted Tory. It extends from the Thames 
River in the north to Lake Erie in the south. 

Colonel Talbot, a life-long friend of the Duke of Welling- 
Colonel Talbot. ton, was born in Malahide Castle, near Dublin, and was 

a member of the ancient Talbot family. His ancestor 
had been made Hereditary “ Lord Admiral of Malahide and the adjacent 
seas ” by Edward IV. Colonel Tom was energetic and eccentric, altogether 
one of the most fascinating characters in Canadian history. He named one 
of the townships in the county of Elgin, Malahide, and at Port Talbot, 
which he founded, and where he lived, he built himself a log “ Castle 
Malahide,” overlooking the blue Lake Erie, whose southern horizon is 
as landless as that of the ocean, or as is the outlook from the eastern towers 
of the original Malahide Castle over the Irish sea. 

The Colonel lies buried in the graveyard of the quaint little Anglican 
Church of Tyrconnel, on the very edge, almost, of the high cliffs over- 
looking Lake Erie, one of the unsalted seas, as the American politician called 
it. A King made his ancestor “ Admiral of the adjacent seas,” but the 
Colonel made himself Admiral of the adjacent sea which his oblong tomb- 
stone overlooks, shadowed by the spire of the church which is a landmark 
to the fresh-water mariners. 

I have often stood in this churchyard and admired the lovely scene, 
and the other day I visited Malahide Castle in Ireland to compare the birth- 
place and the death-place of the stout Colonel, and to my mind his last 
home is more beautiful than his first. 

Colonel Talbot was all his life a Tory, and I imagine that when he gave 
a farm to a settler he took care that the pioneer held like opinions to his 
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own. Nevertheless, Tom Talbot hated politics, would never vote, and 
made but one political speech in his life. I take it for granted that the 
present Lord Talbot of Malahide and Edward Stuart Talbot, D.D., Bishop 
of Southwark, have each votes in the House of Lords, but neither of them 
exercised that privilege in the recent division on the Budget, thus following 
the example of the Canadian Talbot, who never cast a vote. 

The Colonel was much of a man. Mrs. Jameson, the celebrated Irish 
writer, who visited him in his log castle, says this of him :— 

“ For sixteen years he saw scarce a human being, except those employed 
in clearing and logging his land. He himself assumed the blanket coat 
and axe, slept on the bare earth, cooked three meals a day for twenty 
woodsmen, cleaned his own boots, washed his own linen, milked his cows, 
churned the butter, and baked the bread.” 

Colonel Talbot left fifty thousand pounds to George Macbeth, and in 
those days that was a very large sum. Macbeth had none of the Colonel’s 
distaste for politics, and he became member for West Elgin. 

It was this rich and popular man that John Scoble must defeat if he 
was to win a seat in the Canadian Legislature, and while the Sir-Andrew- 
that-was-to-be held the horses, his father was engaged in persuading my 
father to lead the forlorn hope, and in this succeeded. 

My father was a born leader of forlorn hopes, never thinking of himself, 
always a valiant champion for others, and the best political speaker I ever 
heard. Thus it came about that I, as a small boy, took a great interest 
in electioneering, and had the unique experience of hearing a political 
meeting opened with a Gaelic prayer, delivered by the Presbyterian minister. 
I believe that the United States Congress is each day opened by a clergyman 
in this devotional manner, but those who know the methods of American 
politicians never cite this fact as an instance of the efficacy of prayer. 

Every section of Canada that I knew as a youth was 


The deeply religious, and if you could prove that a man swore, 
Scoble-Macbeth or did not observe the Sabbath, his chances of election 
Contest. became precarious. In the Scoble-Macbeth contest, it was 


charged that the latter, coming out of church one Sunday, 
mentioned politics to some of his friends. I remember a political leaflet on 
the subject, whose last four lines ran as follows :— 


“ Electioneering on the Sabbath Day, 
When men are taught instead to watch and pray. 
‘Who is this man? His name!” the people cry. 
‘ His name? Macbeth, your member, I reply.” 


The result of this election was that John Scoble obtained a majority, 
as was stated the other day in the London paper I bought in Germany. 

All the election gatherings I ever attended in Canada were quiet, 
thoughtful, silent affairs, where the speaker, no matter which side in politics 
he favoured, was listened to with rapt attention. The audiences I have 
seen would not for a moment have tolerated a disturbance. 

Although, as I have said, the electors were an earnest, religious people, 
I do remember one occasion when a candidate swore—and was not defeated. 
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The Right Honourable Archibald McKellar became a 


Archie member of the Cabinet in the Government of Ontario. 
McKellar’s He was known everywhere as “Archie,” and being a 
Swear. farmer himself, he had great influence in an agricultural 


community; he was an excellent speaker, whose words 
went straight home to the hearts of his hearers, and I hasten to add that 
he was not a profane man. 

One hot night during an impending election, his eloquence was dis- 
turbed by an untoward incident. Mr. McKellar was not a slim man, and 
as he talked with vehemence, one of the button-holes of his linen collar 
gave way, and the loose end of the collar began to tickle him under the ear. 
Thoroughly absorbed in his discourse—his intense but humorous earnestness 
was one of the sources of his power—he did not know what had happened. 
Impatiently he tried to brush away the cause of the disturbance, seeming 
to think it was a wasp, but this being ineffective, the collar end invariably 
returning to the attack, he began to stumble in his speech, while drops of 
perspiration stood out on his broad brow as he endeavoured to go on. 

Such was the decorum of his hearers that no one had the courage to 
call out, “ Archie, your collar’s bust! ” The audience became more and 
more anxious and sympathetic as the speaker’s discomposure became more 
and more evident. Finally, with a wild but accurate clutch, Mr. McKellar’s 
right hand grasped the loose end of the collar, and with one vehement jerk 
wrenched it from its other fastenings, and, as if it were Satan, cast it behind 
him, ejaculating the single word— 

“ Damnation! ” 

Somehow this ejaculation accurately fitted in with the feelings of the 
crowd, who had been on pins and needles for the last five minutes, and there 
was first a burst of applause, and then a roar of laughter, as ‘the orator 
glanced over his shoulder at the limp and crumpled collar lying on the 
platform. 

I witnessed another incident of a linen collar when I first arrived in 
England, comirg, as it were, from a country of pioneers, and anxious to 
contrast the electioneering methods of the land I had left with the intellectual 
discussion of great topics which I was certain to find in the highly civilised 
centre of the British Empire. The late Sir William Temple was the can- 
didate, and he was supported on the platform by a number of learned-looking 
men, and quite a sprinkling of well-dressed women, whose presence in a 
Canadian audience would certainly have aroused the chivalry of even a crowd 
of politicians. 

I saw Sir William, but although seated in the centre of 

English and the hall, I never heard a word he attempted to speak. The 
Canadian moment he was on his feet, a rush began at the back of 
Methods. the hall, and, rising, I saw a line of savage fighting 
extending from side to side of the immense room. At 

first it seemed that the disturbance was about to be quelled, but reinforce- 
ments rushed in before the doors could be closed, and now step -by step 
the battle raged. When it became evident that the platform would be 
stormed, the men who had been seated theron escorted the ladies out by 
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the back door; then sat down again imperturbably to watch the slaughter. 

The attack was led by a stalwart young man with a voice like a trumpet, 
whose clothes began bit by bit to give way in the melee; but the charging 
party beat down all opposition, and finally reached the platform where Sir 
William still stood, apparently the only silent man in the room. The leader 
of the chargers sprang up beside him, clothes torn to ribbons, and, facing 
his followers, shook aloft his detached linen collar, roaring something to the 
effect : 

“ We’ve beaten ’em! ” 

“I beg your pardon,” said one of the gentlemen behind him, quietly, 
as he planted a fierce foot-thrust into the small of the mob-leader’s back, 
plunging Demos face downward on the floor. 

All this happened in one of the most cultured districts in the western 
edge of London, and I went home wondering how the average Englishman 
harboured the delusion that free- speech was his birthright. 

Some time later I attended a large meeting in Peckham Rye, called 
to protest against the alleged suppression of free-speech in Ireland, and I 
certainly heard some of the most eloquent orations in favour of free-speech 
that it ever had been my privilege to listen to. At last one unfortunate 
man arose to make some remarks that differed from those already enunciated. 
The moment the crowd understood the trend of his discourse, they assaulted 
the platform as one man, and it required the strenuous efforts of twelve 
policemen to keep him from being torn to pieces. 

Of course I am not pretending that all is milk and honey in Canadian 
politics. Mr. Shepherd, of Toronto, a most capable journalist, was an 
ardent politician in his younger days. Like Abraham Lincoln, he was cele- 
brated for telling stories that would not bear repetition in mixed company, 
being more celebrated for their point and humour than their delicacy. He 
has been more or less successful as a candidate for the suffrage of his fellow 
citizens, but on one occasion the mob determined not to hear him, and made 
such a continuous uproar that even Shepherd’s stentorian voice could make 
no headway against it. All at once Shepherd ceased his efforts to talk 
politics, and with one mighty effort roared out: 

“ Hands up all that want to hear the latest funny story! ” 

Every hand went instantaneously aloft, and dense silence followed. 

Shepherd, as rapidly as possible, placed before them such ideas as he 
was there to deliver, while the audience became more and more restive, until 
one man voiced the impatience of the meeting by crying reproachfuully : 

“I say, Shepherd, what about that story you were going to tell us? ” 

“ Bless your innocent soul,” replied Shepherd, “I never promised to 
tell you a story; I merely wished to find out how many blackguards there 
were in this room.’ 

Shepherd escaped by the back door, but the disappointed crowd wrecked 
the hall. 


“ Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen, 
“ We find ourselves in the midst of a General Election, the most 
momentous that has ever taken place in the British Islands. (Cheers.) You 
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are called upon to decide by your votes a question so far-reaching in its 
consequences—(A Voice: Right you are, Guv’ner)—a question that involves 
on one hand the doom of this mighty Empire, and on the other the eclipse 
of that sun which never sets. . . .” 

Oh, yes, I had forgotten for the moment; I promised to say nothing 
about either the Lords or the Budget, bless *em both (or otherwise, just as 
you feel about it), but I may perhaps be allowed to remark that for tricks 
that are vain, and for ways that are dark, a General Election is peculiar. 
The moment it is announced all sanity appears to desert the country. 
Madame Truth steps down from the cover of Mr. Labouchere’s weekly, 
tucks her skirts about her, and scuttles. Where she goes, I do not know, 
but it doubtless is to some place where no election is pending. 

Everyone admits that our voting system is a most crude device for 
getting at the real opinion of the country. I imagine that before long a 
radioelectrometer will be invented. The energy of radium wili in some 
way be attached to the etheric force that makes wireless telegraphy possible. 
When an election is about to take place in the happy future all newspapers 
will be suppressed that make any allusion to it. The Premier will be per- 
mitted to issue a manifesto setting forth the claims of the Government; the 
Leader of the Opposition will do the same for the party out of power. 
These two documents will be printed, and sent free, through the post-office, 
to every elector. In all constituencies will be placed, under the care of 
selected men from both parties, an electrometer, or franchise register, or 
whatever it may be calied. 

Probably at first the machine will consist of two glass tubes, with a 
red liquid in one and a blue liquid in the other. The fluid which mounts 
the higher in one of the tubes will elect the candidate whose colour is 
represented. Each person entitled to a vote will be given a Marconi ban- 
dage to put round his brow on election day, the band being good for one 
spasm of thought only. 

Doubtless this machine will be improved as time goes on, until at last 
it will register every shade of thought in the country, and in some method 
at present unknown to me, a House of Commons exactly reflecting the 
opinion of the country will be chosen. 

From the time a General Election is announced until the closing of 
polling day a man who makes a speech on any subject whatever will be sent 
to penal servitude. 















A SERIOUS WORD ABOUT 
AVIATION 


Addressed to the Women of the British Empire. 


= IRST of all the Americans flew; Wilbur Wright and 
his brother Orville—that was between 1903 and 1905 
—and the fame of it went through the length and 
breadth of the land, like the fame of Noah and his 
ark. Some disbelieved; others believed and called the 
brothers fools and cranks, and all that sort of thing. 
But the Wrights did not trouble, they were too busy. 
Then Santos Dumont, the Brazilian sportsman, put 
together a clumsy affair of box-kites and a motor. It 
was much heavier than air, but it contrived to leave 
the earth and to return again without breaking its inventor’s neck. They 
did not make very much fuss of Santos, and haven’t made much fuss of him 
since; nevertheless, his latest machine is the smallest, neatest, cheapest and 
probably the fastest of practicable aeroplanes—it capsizes from time to time, 
but there, we cannot leap at once to perfection. Did I mention that Santos 
is a Brazilian ? 

Then came Henri Farman, a man of grit if ever there was one. I shall 
always picture Henri Farman as a sort of modern Phaeton; driving like a 
thunderstorm round that military parade ground in the first cumbersome 
Voisin biplane. What a pity it is that sculpture cannot do justice to the 
chariot of the winds; only the trained mind of the engineer can feel and 
appreciate the Power that lies in those little cylinders, the strength and 
muscle of a hundred horses, as we gauge it. 

But that is an aside; the point I wish to emphasise is this; the audience 
that held its breath spellbound as Farman roared along above their heads 
was a French audience. The parade ground of Issy is near Paris. Voisin 
is a Frenchman. Farman, whatever British blood courses in his veins, is a 
French possession, and the same applies to Latham, the intrepid storm-rider 
whose luck swings like a pendulum. And what a host of French names and 
French machines I could mention, and what a tale of French and American 
flight-records I could collect if there were need. And is not France as a 
nation proud of them? Yes, indeed; and they do not laugh at the early 
efforts of their fledglings, but encourage them and follow their progress with 
keen interest. 

Then, turn to Germany; I will confine. myself to a quotation from the 
Idler’s Club for November of last year; Mr. Barr was writing from Nau- 
heim :— 

‘* Suddenly someone on the roof of the Kurhaus gave a loud shout. 

‘* The energetic bandmaster cut off Wagner with a stroke of his baton, 
and its next wave ushered in the strident tones of that boastful National 
Anthem, ‘ Deutschland, Deutschland iiber alles.’ 

‘‘ With a roar like an oncoming goods train the great, grey bulk of the 
airship Zeppelin III. appeared high above our heads, its propeller-blades 
flashing in the afternoon sun. I have seen many an excited mob, but never 
anything to compare with what I saw now. A thousand people sprang to 
their feet like one man, and the roar of the sky motors and the crash of the 
band were both extinguished by ringing cheer after cheer.”’ 
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I wish I had at hand an account of the great final descent of His 
Britannic Majesty’s first airship, ‘‘ Nulli Secundus,’’ at the Crystal Palace; 
just for purposes of comparison. And what was the attitude of the British 
public on that occasion? Great hilarity! Oh, we have a keen and wonderful 
sense of humour, we Britons. 

What happened at Doncaster and Blackpool ? 

We watched the plucky, clever flying men of France; we cheered them 
to the echo; we carried one of them shoulder-high on account of an act which 
showed cool, iron nerve and swift, correct judgment; he had to decide in an 
instant of time whether to sacrifice the lives of ten or twenty or thirty specta- 
tors, and save his own; or to sacrifice his own life on the chance of saving 
theirs; a quarter of a second’s indecision would have settled the matter for 
him, and in his favour, but he decided in favour of the people, and by a 
miracle he came out of his wrecked machine alive. 

Well, the glory of the man will live for all time in Yorkshire, and in 
the rest of England too—which is as it should be. 

Later on, that same enthusiastic and appreciative crowd was laughing 
heartily at the hen-like flutterings of the poor British ‘‘ aviators’’ who had 
the courage to try, but could not leave the ground—which is not as it should 
be. Ridicule is the most terrible of all oppositions. 

Now, what has become of the old-fashioned spirit of emulation that used 
to lead Englishmen on to go “‘ one better ’’ than the next man ? 

What is at the root of this horrible National attitude of humorous placid 
apathy, this extraordinary lack of shame at defeat ? 

Is it an inane conceited confidence that ‘‘ it will all come right on the 
Day ’’? That is the silly courage of ignorance; it will not come right on the 
Day, you know; it never does; without much rehearsal. The Frenchmen 
the Wrights, Count Zeppelin, have been training for many years, for far 
longer than most of us have any idea. 

Or is it that we have completely lost sight of the possibility of a ‘‘ Day ’’? 

The Foreigners are saying that we are a decadent people, disintegrated 
by little internal differences, rendering us incapable of organising as a 
whole, of thinking and acting together, nationally. That we are ‘‘on the 
grab ’’ no longer as a Nation, against Nations, but among ourselves, party 
against party, and class against class. 

Surely this is the last state of a nation; surely it can not be true of us? 

Well, this saying is true; that a living nation never loses sight of the 
‘“* Day,” and it seems to me at any rate, that when we sit by, and watch our 
neighbouring powers prepare and perfect a new weapon of war, cheering 
them the while, and doing nothing ourselves; it seems to me that we are 
losing sight of the ‘‘ Day ”’ (which, by the by, is the toast drunk nightly in 
the Imperial German Navy). 

The War Office is doing something; is doing, in fact, practically as 
much as it can, hampered as it is by circumstances; but the salvation of 
Nations is not in the hands of War Offices; it is the nation that makes the 
War Office—and it is the nation that hampers it when made. 

What is the Nation doing in the matter of aviation? Now the British 
Nation possesses the brains to invent and the ability to construct, we know 
that; we have the modern English motor-engine to tell us that; also the sub- 
marine boat. Also, the nation has the Faith which is the foundation of 
Works; we know that, too, by reason of the hosts of model flying machines— 
practicable and impracticable—that have been exhibited during the last two 
years, and these do not represent a tenth of the thought that is being 
expended upon the problem. The Nation possesses the money, too, but, 
unfortunately, money and inventive genius seldom grow upon the same 
tree. 
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The thing that is wanted, then, is the Will to Create; the National 
desire that English flying-machines should exist and compete with those of 
foreign nations. Once this National desire is aroused, no power on earth 
can prevent money and knowledge from coming together to do the will of 
the Nation. 

The next question is; how shall we arouse this National Desire ? 

Whi, surely, by beating information upon the public, by telling them 
and showing them, in season and out of season; by forming societies and 
branches of societies all over the country, with that object; for in union is 
strength; societies succeed where individuals fail. 

Listen to this: 

‘The German Aerial League numbers over a million members, 
has powerful branches all over the country, and gained ten thousand 
fresh adherents last vear.’’ 

‘*The French ‘ Ligue Nationale Aérienne’ has over sixteen 
thousand members. ny 

These societies spread information broadcast over the country; they 
found scholarships for the study of aviation, they put up prizes for aviators 
and inventors. 

Just such a society as this is the ‘‘ Women’s Aérial League of the British 
Empire.”’ 

Although they have existed only since May, 1909, they have already 
provided an Aviation Scholarship of £50 a year, which has been accepted 
by the Imperial College of Science and Technology at South Kensington. 
The League was founded : 

‘* Because women,’’ they claim most justly, “‘ are eminently 
fittted to assist in a movement at once educational and patriotic.’’ 

\nd then upon the same paper follows a note which ought to cause a 
certain amount of shame among unthinking scoffers: 

‘* Because, being staunch believers in the skill and ability of 
their own countrymen, they wished without loss of time to guide 
on the right lines a movement which threatened, as in the motor 
trade, to drift entirely into the hands of foreigners.”’ 

There are those among us who scoff at patriotism; they call it a low, 
degrading principle, and speak of the friendly relations between Kent and 
Sussex and Surrey, pointing out how utter would be the ruin of each county 
were a militant county ‘‘ patriotism ’’ to spring up in each. 

Yes; if all nations would kill their patriotism simultaneously, . . . but 
woe betide the nation whose patriotism is first to wane; it will be devoured 
like a wounded wolf by the rest of the pack. 

The Women’s League is patriotic. It is not a wide philanthropic insti- 
tution ‘‘ for the good of the world,”’ it is for the good of the British Empire, 
so that she may stand, as soon as possible, upon an even footing in this 
matter of aviation, with the other nations, who are now out-pacing her. 

‘“The women are determined that the Empire shall not 
a ee 

The great object is to teach, to encourage, to foster, to spread informa- 
tion throughout the Empire. 

To do this, branches must be established—one is already established in 
Newbury, with the Countess of Carnarvon as President and Miss Gertrude 
Bacon, the well-known balloonist, as Hon. Secretary. 

To establish branches, money and membership are required. Women 
alone are eligible for membership, but this is no reason why men should not 
subscribe. 

A new and important development of the league is the formation of a 
children’s branch; so that British boys and girls may help and be helped. 
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To the Hon. SECRETARY 


THE WOMEN’S AERIAL LEAGUE 
OF THE BRITISH EMPIRE, 
227, STRAND, LONDON. 
I desire to become a 
and enclose... for subscription. 
Name 


Address 


Cheques and Postal Orders should be made payable to the Women’s Aériat LEAGUE. 


Date 19 
Annual Subscriptions :— 
Members—Z£1 1s. Od. Associates—5s. Od. Hon. Assoctates—1s. Od. 
Life Members—£5 5s. Od. 
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The league is preparing, in this connection, a great meeting for the Christmas 
holidays, when Mr. Eric Bruce, late secretary of the Aeronautical Society of 
Great Britain, will give a wonderfully interesting lecture, with many illustra- 
tions and demonstrations by models. 

This will be the first of many lectures, both for children and ‘‘ grown- 
ups.’’ Miss Gertrude Bacon and Colonel Capper are two of the promised 
lecturers. 

All this, remember, has been accomplished since May, 1gog. 

Altogether, the league shows every sign of thoroughly efficient and 
effective organisation, together with a sound and practical policy; and if the 
women of Greater Britain do not rise to support their league; then the fault 
will be that of the women, not of the organisation ; but never fear, the league 
will not lack support. 

The present constitution is as follows : 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 


Officers.—Chair, The Lady O’Hagan; Hon. Treasurer, Maj.-General 
Arbuthnot, C.B.; Hon. Secretary, Mrs. Watt Smyth; Asst. Secretary, Miss 
Beatrice Fry. 

Members.—The Honble. Lady Shelley, Lady Tree, Mrs. Capper, Lady 
Shackleton, Mrs. Bruce Williams, Miss Baden-Powell, Miss Mary Fraser, 
Miss Gertrude Bacon. 

Council.—The Lady Mayoress of London; The Viscountess Esher, The 
Lady Mary Carr-Glyn, The Countess of Dartmouth, The Rt. Hon. The Lady 
Borthwick, The Countess Dowager of Desart, The Countess of Kinnoull, 
Mrs. J. E. Capper, The Hon. Lady Shelley, Mrs. Massy, The Hon. Lady 
Fremantle, Lady Eardley Wilmot, Mrs. Bulstrode (Chairman, Society of 
Women Journalists), Miss Baden-Powell, Miss Moore Brabazon, Lady Tree, 
Lady Shackleton, The Lady Montague of Beaulieu, Mrs. C. B. Fry, Mrs. 
Agnew Pope, The Hon. Mrs. Rees, Mrs. H. G. Wells, Mrs. Tidswell (née 
Pilcher), Mrs. W. H. Lever, Lady Richard Strachey, Mrs. George Alexan- 
der, Mrs. Willoughby Hodgson (Hon. Sec., Society of Women Journalists), 
Lady Angier, Lady Buchanan Scott, Lady Massie Blomfield, Miss Fraser 
(Hon. Sec., Society of Women Journalists), Mrs. Arnold Marples, Miss 
Beatrice Fry, Mrs. Lionel de L. Wells, Mrs. Eric Stuart Bruce. 

Office.-—227, Strand. Office hours, 10—-1. 

Members (entitled to a vote, to literature, to free admission to lectures, 
and to enjoy special privileges at Aviation Meetings, should these be accorded), 
£1 Is. 

Associates (entitled to a vote, to literature, and free admission to lec- 
tures), 5s. 

Hon. Associates (entitled to literature), Js. 

A subscription of £5 5s. will constitute a Life Member. 
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The thing that is wanted, then, is the Will to Create; the National 
desire that English flying-machines should exist and compete with those of 
foreign nations. Once this National desire is aroused, no power on earth 
can prevent money and knowledge from coming together to do the will of 
the Nation. 

The next question is; how shall we arouse this Nationai Desire ? 

Why, surely, by beating information upon the public, by telling them 
and showing them, in season and out of season; by forming societies and 
branches of societies all over the country, with that object; for in union is 
strength ; societies succeed where individuals fail. 

Listen to this :— 

‘* The German Aerial League numbers over a million members, 
has powerful branches all over the country, and gained ten thousand 
fresh adherents last year.’’ 

‘*The French ‘ Ligue Nationale Aérienne’ has over sixteen 
thousand members. . . .”’ 

These societies spread information broadcast over the country; they 
found scholarships for the study of aviation, they put up prizes for aviators 
and inventors. 

Just such a society as this is the ‘‘ Women’s Aérial League of the British 
Empire.”’ 

Although they have existed only since May, 1909, they have already 
provided an Aviation Scholarship of £50 a year, which has been accepted 
by the Imperial College of Science and Technology at South Kensington. 
The League was founded :— 

‘* Because women,’’ they claim most justly, ‘‘ are eminently 
fittted to assist in a movement at once educational and patriotic.” 

And then upon the same paper follows a note which ought to cause a 
certain amount of shame among unthinking scoffers :— 

** Because, being staunch believers in the skill and ability of 
their own countrymen, they wished without loss of time to guide 
on the right lines a movement which threatened, as in the motor 
trade, to drift entirely into the hands of foreigners.”’ 

There are those among us who scoff at patriotism; they call it a low, 
degrading principle, and speak of the friendly relations between Kent and 
Sussex and Surrey, pointing out how utter would be the ruin of each county 
were a militant county ‘‘ patriotism ’’ to spring up in each. 

Yes; if all nations would kill their patriotism simultaneously, . . . but 
woe betide the nation whose patriotism is first to wane; it will be devoured 
like a wounded wolf by the rest of the pack. 

The Women’s League is patriotic. It is not a wide philanthropic insti- 
tution ‘‘ for the good of the world,”’ it is for the good of the British Empire, 
so that she may stand, as soon as possible, upon an even footing in this 
matter of aviation, with the other nations, who are now out-pacing her. 

‘‘The women are determined that the Empire shall not 

a hte 

The great object is to teach, to encourage, to foster, to spread informa- 
tion throughout the Empire. 

To do this, branches must be established—one is already established in 
Newbury, with the Countess of Carnarvon as President and Miss Gertrude 
Bacon, the well-known balloonist, as Hon. Secretary. 

To establish branches, money and membership are required. Women 
alone are eligible for membership, but this is no reason why men should not 
subscribe. 

A new and important development of the league is the formation of a 
children’s branch; so that British boys and girls may help and be helped, 
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The league is preparing, in this connection, a great meeting for the Christmas 
holidays, when Mr. Eric Bruce, late secretary of the Aeronautical Society of 
Great Britain, will give a wonderfully interesting lecture, with many illustra- 
tions and demonstrations by models. 

This will be the first of many lectures, both for children and ‘‘ grown- 
ups.’’ Miss Gertrude Bacon and Colonel Capper are two of the promised 
lecturers. 

All this, remember, has been accomplished since May, 1909. 

Altogether, the league shows every sign of thoroughly efficient and 
effective organisation, together with a sound and practical policy; and if the 
women of Greater Britain do not rise to support their league; then the fault 
will be that of the women, not of the organisation ; but never fear, the league 
will not lack support. 

The present constitution is as follows :— 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 


Ofticers.—Chair, The Lady O’Hagan; Hon. Treasurer, Maj.-General 
Arbuthnot, C.B.; Hon. Secretary, Mrs. Watt Smyth; Asst. Secretary, Miss 
Beatrice Fry. 

Members.—The Honble. Lady Shelley, Lady Tree, Mrs. Capper, Lady 
Shackleton, Mrs. Bruce Williams, Miss Bilontiewell. Miss Mary Fraser, 
Miss Gertrude Bacon. 

Council.—The Lady Mayoress of London; The Viscountess Esher, The 
Lady Mary Carr-Glyn, The Countess of Dartmouth, The Rt. Hon. The Lady 
Borthwick, The Countess Dowager of Desart, The Countess of Kinnoull, 
Mrs. J. E. Capper, The Hon. Lady Shelley, Mrs. Massy, The Hon. Lady 
Fremantle, Lady Eardley Wilmot, Mrs. Bulstrode (Chairman, Society of 
Women Journalists), Miss Baden-Powell, Miss Moore Brabazon, Lady Tree, 
Lady Shackleton, The Lady Montague of Beaulieu, Mrs. C. B. Fry, Mrs. 
Agnew Pope, The Hon. Mrs. Rees, Mrs. H. G. Wells, Mrs. Tidswell (née 
Pilcher), Mrs. W. H. Lever, Lady Richard Strachey, Mrs. George Alexan- 
der, Mrs. Willoughby Hodgson (Hon. Sec., Society of Women Journalists), 
Lady Angier, Lady Buchanan Scott, Lady Massie Blomfield, Miss Fraser 
(Hon. Sec., Society of Women Journalists), Mrs. Arnold Marples, Miss 
Beatrice Fry, Mrs. Lionel de L. Wells, Mrs. Eric Stuart Bruce. 

Office.—227, Strand. Office hours, 1o—1. 

Members (entitled to a vote, to literature, to free admission to lectures, 
re to enjoy special privileges at Aviation Meetings, should these be accorded), 

I Is. 

Associates (entitled to a vote, to literature, and- free admission to lec- 
tures), 5s. 

Hon. Associates (entitled to literature), 1s. 

A subscription of £5 5s. will constitute a Life Member. 
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mo\E::] NTIL about the middle of the Seventeenth Century 
fon 

Mpes:| the waters of Bath would appear to have been little 

appreciated by the upper classes or general public, 

and the city was not in a fit state to entice visitors. 

The streets were unpaved and filthy beyond degree, 

the houses poor, and the baths, according to Wood 

and Warner, “ were like so many bear-gardens, and 

modesty was entirely shut out of them, . . . and 

dogs, cats, pigs, and even human creatures were 

hurled over the rails into the water, while people were bathing in it.” In 

1646, however, the Corporation met and passed bye-laws, which had the 

desired effect of establishing order, and these were confirmed in 1650, from 

which period the city “ filled during the season with the affluent and noble, 

who, washing off their maladies in its healing waters, adorned the baths 

with various ornaments and conveniences, in grateful testimony of the 

benefits they had experienced.” Most 

of the gifts took the shape of brass 

rings, of which we give pictorial re- 

productions. In 1687, as I have 

already stated, Mary, Queen of James 

the Second, took a course of baths, 

“having heard,” as the historian 

Warner says, “ of the wonder-work- 

ing powers of the bath waters in cases 

of barrenness. She bathed for some 

time in the Cross Bath, and had the 

satisfaction to find that fame had not 

exaggerated in her praises of these 

springs. . . . John, Earl of Suffolk, 

as a memorial of the happy event, 

erected in the centre of the bath a 

splendid marble pillar.” In 1704 Dr. 

Oliver published a tract on the bath 

waters, in which he explained that 

taking cold after drinking the hot 

springs might be attended with fatal 

DR. OLIVER. effects, for at this time they were 

drunk in the open air, and as a direct result the Corporation built the first 

pump room. By the way, it was the same Dr. Oliver who 

invented the famous Bath Oliver biscuit. He was the distinguished 

physician of the city in his day, and after much study and attention to the 

subject of indigestion, in its most obstinate forms, he propounded the famous 














* The Corporation of Bath have published a delightful coloured handbook about the city and its 
baths. ‘The Director of the Grand Pamp Room tells me that he will send this book with pleasure to 
any enquirer who cares to send a postcard, 
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biscuit as a relief for his patients, and so successful did it prove that he 
found himself soon overwhelmed with applications for it, people coming 
from all parts of the country to consult him. Unable to devote his time 
to biscuit making, 
however, he gave 
the recipe to his 
coachman, who 
started in a_ small 
way in 13, Green 
Street, with the 
doctor’s help of, I 
think it was, tem BRASS RINGS AROUND THE KING’S BATH, THANK-OFFERINGS 
sacks of flour. This FOR BENEFITS RECEIVED BY BATHERS 1612 TO 1754. 

13, Green Street, is still in the possession of Mr. Fortt, who has built a fine 
modern up-to-date factory, where the original Bath Oliver biscuit is made 
from the original recipe, and about which we hope to give an illustrated 
article in an early issue, so interesting is its history. 

The visit of Queen Anne in 1700 gave the people of Bath an impetus 
to beautify their town and make it “ accessible to strangers.” With this 
in view they applied for an Act of Parliament “ to oblige one another to 
pave the streets of the town, to enlighten them in the night-time, and to 
raise money by toll to amend the highways.” The result was that the 
citizens began to repair and rebuild, “in the doing of which thatched 
coverings were exchanged for such as consisted of stone and tile.” But 
it was not until 1728, when the elder Wood commenced building Queen 
Square, Gay Street, and the Circus, and later was succeeded by his son, who 
built the Royal Crescent and other buildings, that Bath became the beautiful 
city she is to the present day. Another name that must not be forgotten 
in this connection is that of Ralph Allen, who came to Bath as a clerk in 
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Ralph Allen’s 
Town House, 
in a court near 
the Literary In- 
stitution, at the 
back of York 
Street. 
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the post-office, which he thoroughly reformed, and became celebrated and 
wealthy during his lifetime, and for whom Wood senior built the beautiful 
mansion at Prior Park. Allen married Miss Earl, Marshall Wade’s natura] 
daughter, and brought him a considerable fortune. By the way, there is 
a most amusing anecdote told by Walpole about Marshall Wade, who was 
a great gambler. Wade was in a low gambling house, and suddenly missed 
a very handsome and valuable snuff-box. One man in the room was the 
only one who refused to be searched, unless the Marshall consented to go 
into another room alone with him. Having consented, the man told the 
Admiral he was born a gentleman, but now lived upon the small bets he 
picked up there, and by the leavings which the waiters generally gave him. 
“ At this moment,” he said, “ I have half a fowl in my pocket. I was afraid 
of being exposed. There it is; now, sir, you may search me.” Wade 
was so affected that he gave the man a hundred pounds, and afterwards 
found the snuff-box in an inner pocket. 

There is another anecdote, about Goldsmith when he was in Bath, 
which I cannot refrain from giving here. I am indebted for it to Mr. 
Meehan, whose varied knowledge of everything and everyone connected 
with the city is unrivalled. The poet was the guest of Lord Clare in the 
spring of 1770, who had a house for the season next to that of the Duke 
of Northumberland, at No. 11, North Parade. “ Returning home one 
morning from an early walk, Goldsmith, in one of his frequent fits of 
absence of mind, mistook the house, and walked into the Duke’s dining- 
room, where he and the Duchess were about to sit down to breakfast. 
Goldsmith still supposing himself in the house of Lord Clare, and that 
they were visitors, made them an easy salutation, being acquainted with 
them, and threw himself on a sofa in the lounging manner of a man perfectly 
at home. The Duke and Duchess soon perceived his mistake, and while 











Hetling House, 
Westgate Build- 
ings, now used 
| as the Abbey 
Church House. 











they smiled internally, endeavoured, with the consideration of well-bred 
people, to prevent any awkward embarrassment. They accordingly chatted 
sociably with him about matters in Bath, until breakfast being served they 
invited him to partake. The truth at once flashed upon poor heedless 
Goldsmith; he started up from his free-and-easy position, made a confused 
apology for his blunder, and would have retired disconcerted had not the 
Duke and Duchess treated the whole as a lucky occurrence which had thrown 
him in their way, and exacted a promise from him to dine with them.” 

But now for a little about Bath at the present time. A truly pros- 
perous city, in the midst of a rich and beautiful surrounding country, it 
has all the advantages of town and country combined. Its quaint, pic- 
turesque, gray old eighteenth century squares, streets, and terraces—all 
replete with historic reminiscences. Its fine modern business streets; Milsom 
Street being equal to any I have seen in much larger cities, with its first class 
commercial houses. Indeed it would be difficult even in London or Paris 
to surpass such up-to-date business premises as have Messrs. Jolly and Co. 
in Milsom Street. There is an excellent theatre, on the boards of which 
some of the best London companies appear continually. It occupies the 
site of Beau Nash’s house when he was in his prime. There is a good 
music hall. Concerts and other entertainments continually at the Assembly 
Rooms. Daily (some days twice) concerts in the handsome Concert Hall 
at the baths. A few dances and a little more entertainment for young 
people, and Bath would be perfect. 

The countryside from Bath to Limpley Stoke is picturesque in the 
extreme. Bathampton is a sweet old village with a great modern industry 
in the shape of Plasticine, which is manufactured here in a fine factory, and 
despatched to every quarter of the civilised world. It is used by the most 
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FROM ROWLANDSON’S SKETCH OF THE PUMP ROOM AT BATH (18TH CENTURY). 


eminent sculptors for modelling, and by public schools, as indeed by children, 
affording them instruction and pleasure, and being thoroughly antiseptic, 
can be used without prejudice. I had a long and interesting chat with the 
inventor of it, Mr. Harbutt, who had just returned from a lecturing tour 
round the world. At Limpley Stoke there is a very fine hydro in the midst 
of the most beautiful country. 

Everything in nature and art seems in 
favour of Bath, and to-day Bath is at her zenith. 
For two thousand years her wonderful springs 
and her enchanting surroundings have attracted 
Kings and Princes, statesmen and nobles, men 
of letters and art, in fact all classes and condi- 
tions of human beings. To-day she is still a 
beautiful eighteenth-century city, with the glory 
of her past as a background, against which she 
stands out distinctly as the Monarch of all Spas 
All that science and knowledge can do has been 
lavishly done to enhance the value of those natu- 
ral springs, so much valued and appreciated by 
Roman and Saxon, Dane and Norman. More 
luxuriously fitted baths, containing every 
ROMAN BRONZE HEAD OF modern appliance that science has devised, it 
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BATH (LOOKING SOUTH-EAST), 


Massage Douche Baths, adopted from Aix-les-Bains, and affording 
all the advantages of their prototypes. Likewise the Nauheim 
Bath, to which the “ Thermalsoolbader” system is carried out 
faithfully, on similar lines, and which has proved such a_ success 
in heart troubles. Then there are electric hot-air baths on the 
Greville system; Berthollet or Natural Vapour Baths; a humage 
room fitted with the latest instruments for treating the throat, ear, eye, etc.; 
while, quite recently, Plombiere’s douches for muco-membranous colitis and 
similar diseases have been installed, and the radio-active mineral waters have 
proved specially efficacious for these cases. 
Again, there is a deep bath with douches cop- 
taining 600 to goo gallons each, and a reclining 
bath for similar diseases, but smaller. All the 
baths and apartments connected with them are 
luxuriously fitted up, and all lead into the Grand 
Pump Room, through a special passage, without 
having to leave the building or go into the open 
air, and connected with which again are the 
Concert Hall, the Roman Promenade, and the 
different reading, smoking rooms, etc. 

The Pump Room, built in the Renaissance 
style, is a handsome apartment of grand propor- 
tions. It is naturally the rendezvous of the 2 
visitors, where they drink the waters which come 1N THE KING’s BATH BEARING 
direct from the spring through a many-sprayed THE INSCRIPTION ©.” THE 


FOUNDER OF THESE BATHS 
fountain. It was here Queen Charlotte held her — 363; years BEFORE CHRIST.” 
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daily levées during 
her residence in Bath 
q in 1817. In glass 
cases there are many 
interesting relics of 
the past unearthed 
during the excava- 
tions. The volume 
of water produced 
by the springs per 
day is over half a 
million, with a tem- 
perature of from 
117° to 120° Fahr. 
These waters have 
effected some won- 
derful cures, and, by 
the way, they are 
obtainable _ outside 
Bath, for Messrs. 
Cater, Stoffell and 
Fortt,* have a con- 
cession (the only 
one) from the Bath 
Corporation, and 
they aerate it and 
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et straight from the 
and the Abbey Tower. : . 

; springs in a depart- 
ment joining and 
connected with the 
building. It is well known under the name of “ Sulis ” water. 

There is much to be saifi about the beauties of Bath and its surround- 
ings. A stroll through the ruins of the Roman Baths during the interval 
of a concert, after passing from the brilliant Concert Hall, through the 
Roman Promenade, so full of life, then to wander amidst the huge monu- 
ments of the past, all in ruins, which in their turn had sheltered all the 
joys, the pomps, and pleasures of a great and martial people, thus with but 
a few steps and within a few seconds of time bridging a lapse of nearly 
2,000 years, bringing to-day in close touch with that very remote past is 
an experience to be gained, I know not where outside this place Bath. 
Then its surrounding country! But space permits no more, and, in con- 
clusion, I cannot refrain from quoting what an art student, who has recently 
left his native town in pursuit of his calling, wrote to his friend: “ Bath 
has now become a beautiful remembrance. Reminiscences arise at the most 
unexpected moments, and I dream myself back again. How beautiful it 


*Messrs. Cater, Stoffell & Fortt, we may mention, are the leading :provision merchants of the 
town and are well known also as producers of the “ Bath Oliver biscuit” and “ Bath buns.” 


















































Supposed Roman Temples at Bath, believed to have 
existed from the friezes, cornices and sculptured 
symbolism discovered. 











all was: Queen’s Square, how I have seen it under a thousand different 
aspects! I remember it once in autumn as beautiful as a piece of tapestry, 
pale, glowing colours in the early sunlight. The charm of the Crescent 
by moonlight, of the Parks in autumn. The last_ 
excursion into the country, the dewy sunset seen 
from the hills above the Limpleystoke Valley, 
blood-red and purple. Mists in the valley below, 
and the Avon slumbering along—a silver streak. 
How beautiful! ” 

I have to thank Mr. John Hatton, the 
Director of the Baths, for the use of many 
blocks; Mr. J. F. Meehan for his kind 
assistance; and Messrs. Lewis Bros. for some of 
the above illustrations reproduced from a series 
of hand-coloured prints, published in their fine 
shilling album entitled, “Bath the English 





S‘XON CROSS UNEARTHED >. 
DURING EXCAVATIONS. Rome. 











There was a young bride of Antigua, 
Who said to her spouse: ‘“‘ What a Pigua!” 
He replied: ‘Oh, my queen, 


Is it manners you mean ; 


Or do you refer to my Figua >” 








JJecomien 


THE YOUNG MAN FLUNG THE BAG INTO THE TORRENT, WHERE IT DISAPPEARED IN A 
SMOTHER OF FOAM, 





